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NEW BOOK hy 
S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc., 


Formerly Exammmer in Philosophy in the Universities 
of St. Andrews, London, and Edinburgh. 
The Immortal Hope : Present 
Aspects of the Problem of Im- 

mortality. 
(Published September 21.) 
Price 2s; 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


By the same Author. 


Studies in Philosophical Criticism. 
Price 10s. 6d. net, 


Leaders of Religious Thought: 
Newman, Martineau, Comte, Spencer, 
Browning. 

Price 6s. net. , 


An Introductory Text-book of Logic. 
Fourth Edition. Price 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


Converging Lines of Religious 
Thought. 
Price 2s. net. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, W.C. 


Laws of Life: A Simple Introduction to 
the Elements of Ethics. 
Price 1s. net. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall. 


By the same Author and MARGARET DRUMMOND, 
M.A., Lecturer in Psychology in the Teachers’ Training 
College of the Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 
Elements of Psychology: An Intro- 

duction to the Study of Mental Develop- 
ment. ; 
Price 5s. | 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


HYMN LEAFLETS. 


Price 1/- per 100, post free. 


HYMNS FOR HARVEST SERVICE 
1. To thee, O Lord, our hearts we raise. 
2. Come, ye thankful people come. 
3. We plough the fields, and scatter. 
4, The year isswiftly waning. 


HYMNS FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 


First LINES OF HYMNS. 

. With happy voices ringing. 
ty of God, how broad and far. 

od, whose presence glows in all. 
. Softly the silent night. 
Lord of all being, throned afar, 
. One thought I have, my ample creed. 
Come, let us join with faithful souls. 
. Life of Ages, richly poured. 
O God, in whom we live and move! 
. One holy Church of God appears. 
We pray no more, made lowly wise, 
When the light of day is waning. 
Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guiding han. 
. Father in heaven, to whom my heart. 
. Long ago the lilies faded. 
4, Come, kingdom of our God, 


- SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY HYMNS 
1. From year to year in love we meet. 
2. Father lead me day by day. 
3. One by one the sands are flowing. 
4, On weary hearts descending. 
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Book RooM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SICKLE.” 


Monthly Sermons by the 
Rey. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A. 


No. 36.—“‘ But he was a Leper.” 
No. 37,—‘' Edith Gittens,” 


ONE PENNY. 
St, John’s Road, Leicester. 


~ |THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE | 


Autumnal Assembly Meetings, 
October 15th to 2oth. 
TO BE HELD IN THE 


CITY TEM?LE AND THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE. 
SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL MEETINGS. 


Saturday, October 15th. 
7 p.m. League Reunion in the Lecture Hall of the 
King’s Weigh House. Reception by Sir 
RICHARD and Lady STAPLEY. 
Sunday, October 16th. 
lla.m.and 7pm. Services inthe City Temple and 
King’s Weigh House. 
8.15 p.m. Communion Service in the City Temple. 
Monday, October 17th. 
7.30 p.m, Annual Demonstration in the City Temple. 
Speakers —Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, Right Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, Mr. JOSEPH FELS, 
and others. 
Tuesday, October 18th. 
10 a.m. “The Mission of Liberal Christianity.” Rev. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M A., LL.D. 
11.30 a.m. “The Perpetual Sacrifice: The Symbolism of 
the Mass.” Hon. and Rev. J.G. ADDERLEY, 


oA, 
6.30 p.m. “Liberal Christianity and the Foreign 
Field.’ Rev. E. W. LEWIS, M.A., B.D. 
8 p.m. “Incarnation.” Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. 
Wednesday, October I9th. 
10 a.m. “The Responsibility of Women to the Civili- 
zation of the Future.” Lady CONSTANCE 
LYTTON. 
11.30 a.m. “ Liberal Christianity and the Sunday School 
Teacher.’ Rev. G. T. SADLER, B.A., LL.B. 
6.30 p.m. “The Value of Systematic Prayer in Obris- 
tian Life.” Lord RADSTOCK. 
8 p.m, Dedication Service for League 
Preachers. 
Thursday, October 20th. 
10 a.m. (In tbe City Temple). “ E.D. Morel and the 
Congo.” —Speakers—Sir ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE, Dr. W. E. ORCHARD, and Mr. 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
12 noon. Service in the City Temple. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the Meetings will be 
held in the King's Weigh House. 


PROVINGIAL ASSEMBLY 


of Non-Subscribing Ministers and Congre- 
gations of London and the South-Eastern 
Counties. 


Pioneer 


THE TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
New Road, Brighton, 
On TUESDAY, October 4, 1910. 


Religious Service, 11.45 a.m. Preacher: 
Rey. T. E. M. Epwaxps, former Minister of 
the Assembly. 

The Service will be conducied by the Rev. 
A. A. CHARLESWORTH, of Highgate. 

Collection in aid of the funds of the Assembly. 
Luncheon in the Royal Pavilion, 1.15 p.m. 
Business Meeting in the Church, 3 p.m., 

Mr. James 8. Braue, President, in the Chair. 
Tea inthe Royal Pavilion, 5.30 p.m. 
Publio Meeting in the Royal Pavilion, 7.30 

p-m. Chairman, the Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Speakers: Mr. lawson Dodd, the Rev. John 

Page Hopps, the Rev. W. G, ‘Tarrant, the Rev. 

H. Gow. 

Tickets for the Luncheon, 2/6, Tea, 6d. 
(Ministers and Delegates free) may be obtained 
of the Church Secretaries, and of Mr. HAur, at 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C.; or the 
Rev. P. Prime, Hill Crest, Surrendon-road, 
le ; or the Hon. Sec. pro tem., Rey. F. 
H. Jonus, 14, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 

Cheap return tickets, 5/4 each, by trains 
leaving London Bridge 9.3a.m., and Victoria 
10.5 a.m., and leaving Brighton for Victoria at 
9.45 p.m. 


CTOBER 1, 1910. 


[One Penny. 


The STEWART 
ACADEMY, 


104, HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
W.C. 


SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 


120 WORDS A MINUTE IN SIX WEEKS 


g¥aranteed under Hubert Stewart's 
Simplified Method of Teaching. 


Clergymen, Authors, and all Professional 
men find their work lightened and an immense 
amount of valuable time saved by a knowledge 
of Shorthand. 

Secretaries to Churches, Institutions, &c., 
by adding a knowledge of Shorthand to their 
other acquirements, greatly increase the value of 
their services and widen their sphere of usefulness, 
POSTAL LESSONS FOR 
COUNTRY STUDENTS. 

Hvusert StTewaArt’s System of Teaching 
Pitman’s Shorthand is eminently adapted to 
POSTAL INSTRUCTION. With Two Lessons a 
Week, and application of about an hour daily, 
pupils of ordinary capacity invariably attain to 
the speed of 80 words a minute in three months, 

POSTAL LESSONS, 
One Lesson per Week (heroes mastery in three 


months) ... es 1 1 OQ the quarter. 
Two Lessons per Week (thorough mastery in six 
weeks) ae ihe . K2 O the quarter, 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


Mr. STEWART makes a specialty of preparing 
pupils for all kinds of Secretarial posts. The 
course, in addition to Shorthand and Typing, 
includes Correspondence, Article Writing, English 
Literature, Book-keeping, Modern Time Savin 
Methods, and all General Office Routine. Hac 
course arranged to suit the future requirements 
of the pupil. ‘ 

The PRINCIPAL will be pleased to answer all 
inquiries and supply further particulars to 
anyone calling upon him at 104, High Holborn, 
or by post. 


“SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 
FOR RAPID LEARNING,” 


By HUBERT STEWART, 

Being the Complete Principles of 
Pitman’s Shorthand SIMPLIFIED, 
With Exercises and Key. The method whereby 
pupils have attained to the High Speed of 
200 words a minute, and 
120 WORDS A MINUTE IN SIX WEEKS. 
Learners, Writers, and Teachers of Shorthand 
should all secure a Copy of this NEW and 
UNIQUE WORK, which dispenses entirely with 
all other Text-Books, 


Obtainable at Price =$s. net. 
The Stewart Shorthand & Business Academy, 
104, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


STEWART’S SHORT STORY SERIES (in Pitman's 
Shorthand). Each number contains a Complete 
Original Story. Z$d. each. 


“UNGODLY MAN,” 


By HUBERT STEWART. 


A Novel of Life on the West Australian Goldfields, 

vividly portraying the Fearful Hardships and 

Exciting Perils endured by the Pioneers of the 
Golden West. 


Obtainable at Price <ks. Gad. 
THE STEWART SHORTHAND & BUSINESS ACADEMY, 
104 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


os 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 


N.B,—The name of the Minister of the Chapel 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 

Leen domme 


SUNDAY, October 2. 


LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 
Hotpen, M.A. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. ALLEN. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. G. C. Crresszy, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. E. W. Lumais, M.A.; 7, Rev. W. 
J. Jupp. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 
Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Ballards-lane, 6.30, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rey. Joun Exxis; 6.30, Mr. HE. CAPLETON. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawutnas, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. CHARLES TRAVERS. 
Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr, J. Kinsman; 7, Rev. 
E. W. Loumis, M.A. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. 'l'upor JONES. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roprr. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
POPE. 
Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30, 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale ~ road, Harvest Festival, 
Services*11, 3,fand 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE 


CLARE, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 only, 
Dr. F. W. 8. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionret TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Mr. Dovanas 
Hooxze; 6.30, Rev. JoHN ELLIs. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paar Hopps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 
7, Rey. Gro. Critcuiry, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. Jenkrns JONES. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmsBLEsIDE, The Old Chapel (near The Knoll), 
Rydal-road, 11, Rev. P. M. Hicarnson, M.A. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

Berxrast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rev. Extison A. Voysry, M.A. 

Breminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosprpH Woop. 

BirmrneHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Biacksurn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Horacr SHort. 

Bracxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonss, M.A. 

Bovrnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Livens. . 

BraprForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. LawREnce ScoroepeER, M.A. 

Brrguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorGE STREET. 

CuatHamM, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wuirs- 
MAN. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. Fyson. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER, B.A. 

Dusuiy, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
Savetyt Hicks, M.A. 

EvesHaM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wison. 

Gre Cross, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 
Farewell Services. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Guizprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Gro. Warp. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.15, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrove, M.A. ; 
6.30, Rev. M. R. Scorr. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. K. H. Bonp. 

LEIcgesTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epaar Il, Frrp, B.A. 

LivERPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Cuas. CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roszrts. 

Livrrroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1], Rev. 
E. §. Russzenr, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opcaers, B.A. 

MAIpsTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 
MorETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 

and 3, Rev. A. Lancaster, 

New BricutTon and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. A. E. Parry. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
JACKS. 

Portsmoutn, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Prerston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

ScarporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosrPpH WAIN. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
James C. STREET, 

Srpmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Dovatas WALMSLEY, B.A. 

SovutHamPtTon, Church of the Saviour,:London- 
road. Service 11 and 6.30. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunsRipagz Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gnorce STALL- 


WORTHY. 
Wareuam, South Street, 6.30, Mr. Franx 
CoLEMAN. 
West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKEs. 


HAMBURG. 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 


6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rev. H. G. Kerirmeron, 
M.A. 


a HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.’ — 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1ToR, “ Dove- 


| stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


Dewey Maree Steen 


BIRTH. 


THORNHILL.—On September 25, at Daisy 
Villa, Park-road, Ashton-upon-Mersey, to 
the Rev. Albert and Mrs. Thornhill, of 
Derby, a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Preston —Lr Merssurter.—On September 
27, at St. Peter’s, Ealing, by the Rev. Austin 
Thompson, M.A., Arthur Preston, of London 
and Calcutta, youngest son of the late Joseph 
Thomas Preston, of Finchley, to Sylvia 
Mary, second daughter of Colonel Le 
Messurier, C.I.E., late R.E., of 57, Mount- 
avenue, Haling, 


DEATH. 
JEVONS.—On September 26, at Harrogate, 


Harriet Ann, widow of Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, of 19, Chesterford-gardens, Hamp- 


stead, aged 71. 
A LADY is anxious to get a few dona- 

. tions, however small, for poor working 
ladies known to her. Particulars given.—X., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ReEAD JOHN Pace Hopps’ Monruty, 


THE COMING DAY. ~ 
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Contents for OCTOBER. - 
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The Brotherhood and Truth. i. 
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““T Believe.” hs 


An Astute Education Settlement. 
“Sedition” in India. . 
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Notes by the Way. - 
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Lonpon: A. C. Firrexp, 13, Clifford’s-inn, ie 
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made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishing 
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“ Inquirer.” ie 
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Charitable Appeals, id. 1 
Second and further insertions halt 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application, ee” 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. ~ <i 
Births, Marriages, and Death 
1d. per word. Mmimum charge, 1s.6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, & 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and follow 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and paymen 
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The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 
street, Strand, W.C. + ili 
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rs. NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tre Church Congress assembled at 
Cambridge this week for its Jubilee meet- 
ing amid a chorus of congratulations. It 
has outlived the timid dislike of innovations 
with which it was greeted by the staid 
and cautious Churchmanship of fifty years 
ago, and it is now accepted by all sections 


cv ** 


ay 


iss of English Christianity as a mirror of 
contemporary religious life, its social aims 
--— and_=intellectual tendencies, within the 
Ra _ borders of the Church of England. 


* Hs * 


= deh 


Ir has often been urged against the 
Church Congress that it is ineffective, 
because it has no executive powers, and 
does not even go so far as to pass resolutions. 
It simply indulges in an annual debate on 


« “_ * FO a Oa Weer, 
enn AM a 
i. 
‘ 


< a variety of interesting topics, and there is 
Ze -anend. But it is precisely this refusal to 
allow itself to be used as an instrument 
for catching votes, which keeps its platform 
open to men of all parties and makes it an 
ed effective organ of public opinion. Most 
religious questions whether of thought or 


_ policy gain immensely from an atmosphere 
of free discussion into which the eager 
-excitements of partizan victories are not 
allowed to intrude. 3 
; Bee * * * 
“ Tue Bishop of Ely,:in his presidential 
address, gave voice to some of the wider 
ideals of Churchmanship, which have always 
been cherished by many of the noblest 
ae minds in the Church of England. 
_ Apparently he has no desire to see the 
Church draw away from the highways of 
‘ : national life into secluded pastures of its 
own in the interest of a more defined 
member , and a stricter discipline. 


. & The he: Lots pastor etets he | C 


said, *‘ comprehends citizenship. The faith 
whereby we worship in the sanctuary 
must to day approve itself in the market- 
place. There was a time when the secular 
power did its stern work of government, 
and left to the Church the championship of 
righteousness and mercy, the task of 
healing the sores of Society, and of soften- 
ing the harshness of human life. The 
Church then was the City of Refuge for the 
world. That time has long since passed 
away. To-day the philanthropic spirit 
of the Church has interpenetrated the life 
of the whole community. In this sense 
the church has Christianised the world.’’ 

A very different note was struck in 
the sermon of the Archbishop of York. 
He boldly abandoned the cherished idea 
of an established church as the organ of 
national religion, and he did so in the 
interest of the intensive life of the Church 
as a corporate fellowship of believers, pre- 
scribing its own terms of membership and 
enforcing its own spiritual discipline. 
Breaking away entirely from the ideas 
which have been handed down from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
have become almost incorporate in the 
English mind, he declared that Church and 
State “represent two different great 
societies, not one unity under different 
aspects.’” Nothing, he said, must be 
allowed to hinder the growth of the Church 
as a quite definite and distinct body of 
Christians with ideals and _ obligations 
different from those of ordinary citizens. 
He even warned his hearers that the Church, 
in obedience to its divine mission, can 
tolerate no dictation from the State, and 
the time may come when the limit of 
possible endurance has been passed. 

ee Lon eee 

Aut this is prophetic of the acceptance 
of disestablishment as an act of spiritual 
liberation by the Catholic party in the 
Church of England. But we think that 
the attempt to re-create the ideal of the 
Church as an exclusive spiritual society, 


armed with jealous care against any possible 
contamination by the world, is even more 
significant. It is the idea which inspires 
Canon Hobhouse’s recent Bampton 
Lectures, and is beginning to startle the 
public mind in the revival of acts of disci- 
pline like the refusal of marriage to un- 
baptized persons. Carried to its logical 
conclusion it would restore the fierce 
antagonisms of medieval religion, its 
ascetic scorning of the world, and its belief 
in a state of perfection reached only through 
ecclesiastical discipline. We confess that 
an exclusive church of this kind, absorbed 
more and more in its own esoteric dream 
of purity, does not attract us. It appears 
to us to be based on a very unworthy idea 
of the universal love and goodness of 
God, and to involve a constructive denial 
of the spiritual universalism of Christianity, 
Cae ae oe 

THe Vatican at the present time is 
supplying us with admirable illustrations 
of what is really involved in a policy of 
exclusion in the interests of doctrina] 
soundness and ecclesiastical purity. Pius 
X. seems prepared even for the fatality 
of reducing the great Catholic Church to 
the limits of a small sect, if only the 
remnant is sound according to his standards. 
It is stated that he has invited the Com- 
mission on Canon Law to frame a decree 
forbidding the rites of Christian burial in 
France except to practising Catholics. 
The only result will be a large increase in 
secular funerals, and a more determined 
alienation on the part of the mass of 
the population from the services of the 
church. Even the re-actionary clerical 
party in Belgium is finding the rigour of 
recent papal action a source of serious 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

* * * 

We are glad to see that the article in 
the Daily News on a New Sect in Jewry, 
which we mentioned last week, has called 
forth a reply from Mr. Jack M. Myers, in 
which he explains the aims of the Jewish 
Religious Union, After referring to the 
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failure of the orthodox body to control 
the younger members of the community, 
the empty synagogues, the dissatisfaction 
with out-of-date forms, which have lost 
their meaning, he says that it is the desire 
of the members of the Union ‘‘ to preserve 
the historic consciousness of the Jewish 
people, to take from the old tradition 
everything (and there is much) that is of 
spiritual worth. But they believe that 
no religion will last, which does not develop, 
and that in progress, continuous and never- 
ending, lies the healthiest and fullest life.’’ 


* * * 


To this letter Mr. Landa, the editor of 
the Jewish World, has replied in a rather 
petulant tone. He repeats his indirect 
attack upon Mr. Montefiore and his book 
on the Synoptic Gospels, refers to the 
hostile review by Dr. Gaster, 
appeared in the Daily News, and adds 
**the book was also condemned from 
almost every Jewish pulpit in the United 
Kingdom.’’ If this last statement is 
correct, we can only conclude that there 
are Jewish as well as Christian pulpits 
which are sorely in need of the breadth 
and charity of true religion. It does not 
seem to occur to Mr. Landa that wise men 
do not condemn books of wide and deep 
learning. They read them, they try to 
understand them, and they formulate, as 
clearly and respectfully as they can, any 
reasons for dissenting from their con- 
clusions. Condemnation only reveals the 
prejudice of a timid and perfunctory mind. 

* * * 


Tue Nation last week paid a tribute 
to the invaluable services of the Manchester 
Guardian to the higher journalism of the 
country. In doing so it spoke plainly 
but not too strongly of the need of intellect 
and seriousness of purpose, if the country 
is to be rescued from the debasing in- 
fluences of the characterless journalism 
of the hour. ‘‘ The first step upwards,’’ 
it points out, ** lies in the recovery of the 
self-respect of the individual journalist. 
The whole aim of the mere purveyor is 
to separate journalism and _ literature. 
The object of the reformer should be to 
re-unite them, to arrive once more at 
forms of newspaper work which give scope 
to originality of mind and freshness of 
temperament, to special aptitude, to 
independent thought, to all the qualities 
which give style to a paper like the Man- 
chester Guardian, when a paper like the 
Daily Mail is forbidden by the law of its 
existence to have any style at all.’ We 
may add that the religious press has much 
to learn from this warning, in face of the 
influences which would degrade it into 
an obedient echo of partizan opinions or 
a mere purveyor of ecclesiastical news. 

* * * 
Mr. Nevinson has rendered another 


signal service to the cause of freedom 
in the descriptions of the Finnish tragedy 


which 


which he has sent to .the press. His 
account of the meeting of the Finnish Diet 
at Helsingfors, which appeared in the 
Nation last week, is a very moving piece 
of writing, calculated to stir the most 
sluggish sympathies. ‘‘ There they sat, 
two hundred strong—firm, solid, almost 
painfully calm, as is the Finnish nature, 
allowing no applause, no expression of 
emotion—the freest and most democratic 
assembly the world has known.’’ The 
contest which has been joined is the one, 
which has made so many of the tragedies 
of history, between imperial despotism and 
the soul ofa people. Ifthe Finns stand firm 
in passive resistance to everything which 
threatens to degrade them, they may yet 
win, after much suffering, through the 
sheer strength of faithfulness. And the 
lovers of liberty everywhere, and all 
friends of small nations struggling to 
be free, will cheer them on in this truly 
spiritual warfare between the armies of 
violent men and the forces of the soul. 


* * * 


Tue eleventh annual conference of the 
Brotherhood Movement, which was held 
in Bristol this week, was largely attended 
and afforded ample evidence that the 
organised attempt to gather men to- 
gether for religious worship on Sunday, 
apart from the ordinary services of the 
church, is growing in popular favour. The 
report of the executive committee showed 
that there are now 1,416 societies grouped 
together in 39 federations, affiliated to 
the National Council. There has been an 
increase of 358 societies during the year. 
It is stated that at present the number 
of members is about half-a-million. There 
is also a Fellowship hymnbook of which 
200,000 copies have been issued. 


* * * 


THE vexed question of the rating of 
places of worship and their allied build- 
ings has been raised once again in con- 
nection with Whitfield’s Tabernacle. Mr. 
Silvester Horne would do a considerable 
public service, if he could induce Parlia- 
ment to settlethe matter on a reasonable 
basis. It is intolerable that any group 
of people, who have a prejudice against 
the teaching or work of any particular 
church, should be able to agitate to have 
it rated because it does not conform in aH 
respects to the precise terms of an Act of 
Parliament, which has never been enforced 
very strictly. And it is equally intoler- 
able that any church should resort to 
some form of subterfuge in order to bring 
all its beneficent week-day activities under 
the term worship, and so secure a tech- 
nical conformity to the Act. It would 
seem desirable either to impose some low 
form of rating upon all places of worship 
alike, or else to widen the terms of the 
present law so as to include the various 
activities of the modern institutional 
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THE WINTER PROGRAMME. 


Wira the return of autumn the modern 
church tends to resume the appearance of 
a busy hive of industry. Secretaries 
become suddenly conscions of the impor- 
tance of their functions. Committees 
begin to sit far into the night. The winter 
programme, with its lectures and entertain- 
ments and the latest novelties for cul- 
tivating friendliness, is eagerly discussed. 
Soon the faithful Christian will be able to 
make the proud boast that he has some- 
thing ‘‘ on” every night in the week. We 
do not wish to discuss these fussy ways of 
being religious, though we hope we shall 
not be treading upon dangerous ground 
if we say that they are not suitable or 
helpful for eyerybody. Our purpose is 
simply to suggest that it would be well if 
more attention were paid, in the arrange- 
ment of the winter programme, to the 
serious purposes for which a church exists, 
and the special directions in which “the 
minds and hearts of its members need 
guidance and help. In the present con- 
dition of religious thought, which we may 


describe as one of suppressed excitement x 
in view of the rapidity with which old na 
solutions slip away from us and new issues re 
demand our attention, it would be well = 
that a certain amount of time should be S 
devoted to common thought and study % 
and quiet meditation upon some of the er 
great problems of religion, upon which no oy 
man of open mind can pretend to have 
ready-made solutions. Thisshould be one 


of the first demands upon the winter pro- — 
gramme, and it is desirable that one or 
two topics should be selected beforehand. _ 
so that in the prepared and concentrated 
thoughtfulness of many counsellers there 
may be wisdom. ' 
But let us illustrate what we mean by 
a brief reference to two topics, which must 
contain for most alert minds some elements 
of revolutionary excitement. We refer 
elsewhere to the forthcoming translation 
of a book by Dr. ARTHUR Drews on‘‘The 
Christ Myth,” and to the widespread 
theological controversy to which the — 
arguments advanced in this book have 
given rise in Germany. Some hint of : 
Drew’s conclusions, the sublimation of 
the apparently solid facts of Christian | 
history into a spiritual mythology, has — ate: 
appeared already in these columns from 
the able pen of Dr. AnpERson, of Dundee. 
But it is hardly rash to prophesy that there _ 
will be a great deat of eager discussion of 
them, when they are presented in a fresh 
and challenging form and with the added 
weight of German scholarship. It will — 
surely be the duty of many churches to 
guide this discussion, and to help ‘their x 
own members to understand it. Iti 18 0 ne 
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history. The conclusion at which we 
arrive is of immense and sovereign im- 
portance for the future of Christianity 
as an historical religion. We ourselves 
are not helped, but quite the contrary, by 
these attempts to remove the earthly life 
of the soul from the limits of time and place, 
Just as we cannot breathe apart from the 
atmosphere, or think without the data 
supplied by the senses, so the life of man 
is rooted in the past and his religion is 
blended inextricably with history. This, 
however, is only a hint of a solution, and 
we state it merely to show that the 
traditional answers—whether of orthodoxy 
or rationalism—to these living problems, 
may be equally unsatisfactory. We must 
have the courage to face the facts and to 
dive in a spirit of quiet and receptive 
meditation into our own Christian ex- 
perience. 

The other subject to which we desire to 
refer is not so much a separate topic as a 
principle of religious thinking, which has 
modified profoundly the attitude of the 
modern mind towards theology. The old 
habits and methods of theological con- 
troversy still survive in some quarters. 
It is conceived as a conflict between two 
opposed absolutes. Each combatant is 
sure that he has the truth, and all that he 
desires is that his opponent should see the 
error of his ways and exchange his false 
ereed for the true one. We are sure that 
to many of our readers, as to ourselves, 
this attitude of mind is impossible. We 
have come to see that all our attempts to 
interpret the infinite revelation of the life 
of Gop, whether it comes to us in nature 
or conscience or the amazing personal influ- 
ences of Christianity, are partial and tosome 
extent relative to ourselves. Instead 
of denouncing another man’s sincere 
interpretation as hopelessly wrong, we 
are anxious to understand it, and 
through sympathy and understanding to 
enrich our own partial experience. We do 


_ not claim even for our clearest thought an 


absolute and final value. We know that at 
best it is an imperfect symbol of some 
aspect of the living reality we call Gop, as 
it enters into relation with our own life. 
Now it is clear that this principle, which, 
to coin a short phrase, we may call the 
relativity of theology, will affect our 
attitude profoundly both towards ancient 
and modern creeds and the traditional] 
methods of theological propaganda. At 
first, so deeply imbued are we with the 
idea that our own belief is in some sense a 
final and exhaustive statement of the truth, 
it may appear that all our familiar enthu- 
siasms are chilled to the heart. But is it 
really so? Our own conviction is that 
this attitude of mind is prophetic of a new 
spirit, which will mean the re-birth of 
religion. If the supreme confidence which 
sent us forth simply to battle against the 
errors of other men is gone, it is replaced 


by a new docility, a reverent wonder in 
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presence of all the manifestations of the 
spiritual life in man, a desire to learn in 
order that we may be worthy to teach. 
This may not have much in common with 
our theological rivalries, but we seem to 
have got back by an unfamiliar path to 
the very temper and aim of Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

We would plead, then, very earnestly 
that room should be found in the 
winter programme for study and devout 
meditation on these or kindred topics. 
They are the subjects upon which men 
need guidance and crave for fellowship. 
The call to the church to-day is to 
abandon its ready-made answers and 
many of its sectional ambitions, that 
in a new spirit of teachableness and 
humility it may receive a wider vision of 
the truth, and provide an eager welcome for 
the multitudinous life of the Spirit, which 
flows through our partial forms of thought, 
and in a sense eludes them all. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


ee 


THEISTIC LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN INDIA. 


Tue New DIsPpENSATION. 
II. 


Tue note of emphasis in the ‘‘ New Dis- 
pensation’ is the new thought of God. 
The centre-point of our faith is the truth 
that God is a Self-revealing Spirit. The 
Eternal whom the philosophers called the 
Absolute we adore as the Immediate. He 
is not a distant deity ; His life overflows 
into the soul. The Eternal is the in-soul 
of all. God is not the pure being of 
abstract ontology, nor the static sub- 
stance of medieval theology. God is a 
self-revealing reality. 

Hence our religion is not credal, but 
personal. Our bond of union is not a 
formal creed setting forth a world-scheme, 
but the devout desire after higher life—the 
life in God—the union of all who seek the 
truth within the sacred circle of life lived in 
God, for the service of all within the mystic 
pale of humanity—such is the object of the 
New Brotherhood. The truth has to be 
progressively lived in order that religion 
may be a gospel which is more than mere 
gnosis, a vision which is more than a 
Weltanschauunq. 

Hence the emphasis in our religion on 
the interior life. Religion, we maintain, 
is not a dogma, but an experience ; not a 
creed imposed ab extra, but a personal vital 
realisation of God. Not till we have been 
awakened by the immediacy of personal 
contact with God to a mystic apprehension 
that He is not simply with us, but within 
us, may we be said to have seen into the 
open secret of religion. 

This view of religion is thus distinguished 
from all forms of ‘‘ externalism,” resting 
religion on the authority of a book, a church, 
or an individual. It is easy to distinguish 
it, too, from the scholastic dogmatism of 
medievalism, not yet out-grown, alas, by 
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Christendom. It is no less to be distin- 
guished from mere intellectualism or 
rationalism. Not the intellect alone, but 
the whole dynamic personality (reason, 
will, conscience, and heart) must function 
in the search after the wisdom of high life. 
Man is more than intellect—a truth em- 
phasised in Eastern psychology and in- 
dicated by Cardinal Newman jn _ his 
‘“Grammar of Assent.’’ Many of the 
‘higher critics ” of the West seem to me 
to lack just one great factor in dealing with 
the truths of religion: they appear to 
approach the questions only through the 
intellect—the manas of Hindu psychology 
—and not through the devout reason 
charged with reverent affection for the 
religious personalities and realities of the 
unseen. To an Eastern lover of the West 
they seem to be men of mere scholarship 
without deep spiritual experience—a factor 
essential to a correct interpretation of 
religious psychology. More than mere 
conception is spiritual experience, and this 
latter is essential if religion is to be a reality, 
not a theory. The basis of religion is this 
personal response to reality. So it is that 
in one of our books it is written that the 
proof of God lies in the witness of God 
within. In a similar strain, indeed, spoke 
the mystic author of the ‘‘ Imitatio” 
‘* Let not Moses speak to me nor any of the 
prophets, but rather do thou speak, O Lord 
God, inspirer and enlightener of all the 
prophets.” Our prophets and teachers ~ 
and masters are thus reflectors, not 
mediators, for all are mediated by God 
himself. He brings us in contact, sympathy, 
and fellowship with them ; and we behold 
them reflecting the One Light, expressing 
the One Love of the Spirit. 

The truth of the saving love of God is 
often pictorially expressed in our devo- 
tional literature when we refer to God as 
the Mother. God is the mother-heart of 
the universe, and the Eternal is on speaking 
terms with every soul. And the more the 
consciousness of sin grows upon us, the 
more we feel the need of a divine mother 
whose undying love may be the home of 
the wandering soul pursued by the aggres- 
sive forces of evil. The grace of God 
seeking every sinner and flowing as a 
spiritual force into every soul is a fact to 
which the psychology of religion will, I 
believe, bear ample witness in the years 
before us. Man’s life—conscious and sub- 
conscious—is in daily-deepening contact 
with God’s immortal love. That love 
breathes benediction upon us and looks with 
saving sanctity at us and speaks in touching 
appeal to us, ‘‘ to transpose to form and 
dignity ” the base and brute in us, to trans- 
figure our souls scarred with many sins— 
to remould the Man in each and fashion 
into fairness every one as a child of the light 
of God. A daily-deepening progressive 
consciousness of God’s love, and a daily- 
renewing response of the soul to the sug- 
gestions of God’s grace in the dealings of 
life are the essence of real religion. There- 
fore do we speak of religion as a new 
dispensation of God’s grace. Just because 
religion is more than creed, just because it 
is life, and therefore growth, I must enter 
into newer and newer experiences of the life 
in God. God’s revelations are ever pro- 
gressive, God’s love is ever new. We 
believe, too, that from time to time fresh 
spiritual forces enter the field of religious 
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consciousness. ‘*To incline the race to 
enlightenment ” (as a Buddhist scripture 
has i, to open up larger visions of higher 
life, to shape new forward steps in “the 
march of faith, to give a fresh lift to world- 
evolution, a fresh ‘outpouring of the spirit 
descends upon the race. An ancient 
Chinese scripture speaks of ‘‘ an influence 
exerted on the intelligence, the emotions, 
and the heart of man.” And there are 
times when a new influence makes its pre- 
sence felt in a conspicuous manner. It 
is an influence which, by its immediacy 
and intensity and appeal, no less than by 
its deliverances to the higher reflective con- 
sciousness of man points to the presence of 
a providence of God seeking after man and 
clasping him with light in the very midst 
of his gropings “in the land of the living.” 
Sent as a benediction of grace, received as a 
gift of the Spirit, and stirring a season of 
a new spiritual upheaval, it may well be 
called a New Dispensation of God to man. 

We believe that we—the children of a 
larger age—are in the midst of such a 
new dispensation of the Spirit. To localise 
the universal is the error of idolatry, and 
so it is that we have, through good report 
and evil, refused to identify the new dis- 
pensation with the Brahmo Samaj. The 
great gifts of the Spirit surely are not con- 
fined to one denomination, nor bound in 
to the limitation of one institution. The 
sweep of the New Dispensation is broader 
than the Brahmo Samaj. The whole 
religious world is in the grasp of a great 
purpose which, in its fresh unfolding of the 
new age, we call the New Dispensation. 
The New Dispensation is not a local 
phenomenon ; it is not confined to Calcutta 
or to India; our Brotherhood is but one 
body whose thought it functions to-day ; 
it is not topographical, it is operative 
in all the world-religions. It is a fresh 
visitation of Wisdom entering into all 
circles of reflective and religious conscious- 
ness to-day, making the pure and devout 
in East and West as friends of God and 
prophets. It is a fresh movement of the 
Spirit to draw together many faiths, and 
to reconcile all religions in the one religion 
which is God-consciousness and God- 
service. It is a fresh communication of the 
Eternal to the New Age—a communication 
of the Mystery that stirs all science, of the 
Essence that abides in all institutional 
religion, spite of forms which change and 
rites and writ duties which grow and 
decline. The progressing liberal religious 
thought all over the world, the growing 
sense of the solidarity of races, the new 
scientific conception of law and order, the 
disclosure of religious implications and 
affirmations of sciontine consciousness, 
the new humanitarian outlook upon life, 
the deepening consciousness of the one 
Mystery self-revealed in all manifestations, 
the growing aspiration for a synthesis of 
the social and spiritual, of science and 
faith, of work and worship, of Hast and 
West—all these suggest to our minds the 
presence and influence of a New Dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. 

Limits of space forbid my indicating 
some other aspects of our faith and giving 
a story of the social work of the New 
Brotherhood. Sufficient be it to add that 
we are ardent advocates of brotherly 
civilisation. We believe in the higher 
harmony of East and West. We believe, 
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also, in the harmony of religions. There is, 
in truth, but one religion unfolding itself 
in various religions, identified with no 
single prophet, but immanent in the 
teachings and institutions of all wisdom- 
teachers of the world, the one religion 
must not be exclusively identified with 
but one of the great teachers of the world. 
The one religion is the religion of Christ ; 
but not his alone, and so cannot be called 
Christianity. It is the religion of Buddha, 
but not his alone; and so, again, we may 
not speak of it as Buddhism. It is the 
synthesis of all world-religions, the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit. And our message 
is the message of brotherhood of religions, 
of fraternity of world-teachers, of divine 
humanity, of perpetual and progressive 
revelation, of God’s living contact with 
the soul, of man’s limitless progress, of 
Aryan wisdom, of the Christ ideal, of 
mystical experience of the Eternal, of 
brotherly civilisation, of faith in man and 
fellowship with man—of freedom, truth, 
and love. To practice the presence of 
the living and loving Spirit-God in indi- 
vidual, social, and national life is the 
ideal of the New Brotherhood, and it is 
our daily prayer that this ideal may 
operate more and more in Kast and West, 
preparing the way for a reunion of religions 
in the one religion of the Spirit, vindicating 
the truth that all religions are lit by the 
one Logos-light, and sustained by the one 
Love-Life whose vision is Beauty, Worship, 
Wisdom, Love. 
T. L. Vaswant. 
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GOSPELS vy. EPISTLES. 


Orpinary readers of the New Testament 
are usually much struck by the great 
change of tone met with in passing from 
the Gospels to the Epistles, and for this 
they find the Acts of the Apostles only an 
imperfect. preparation. In the case of 
many persons, indeed, the contrast, being 
a thing noticed in the earliest days of their 
Bible reading, may now have ceased to 
occupy their attention; but it will again 
appear striking whenever a candid reader 
can manage to peruse the New Testament 
somewhat as if it were a new book. A 
partial explanation of this difference of tone 
may be furnished by chronology and 
geography. At the time of the Epistles 
some 20 or 30 years (perhaps more) have 
elapsed since the events narrated in the 
Gospels, and certain associations of persons 
professing a new religion, believed to be 
that of Jesus Christ, have been formed in 
many important towns from Palestine 
to Italy. This diffusion of ‘* Christian 
Churches ’’ among men of different races 
and ideas will account in some measure for 
the change of atmosphere, but hardly for 
the preponderance of theological doctrine or 
dogma—using this word in a good sense— 
in the Epistles. 

We soon learn, in the course of our 
studies, that the Pauline Epistles (except, 
perhaps, the three ‘‘pastorals’’) are 
earlier in date of composition than any of 
the Gospels, though perhaps Mark may be 
contemporary with the later Epistles 
actually written by Paul. Very likely we 
are told by our teacher that for Paul’s 
doings his own letters are better authorities 
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than the Acts of the Apostles. But how did 
the people of Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth and Rome learn their Christian- 
ity? Did Paul and the other Apostles ‘ 
really talk to them as in the Epistles ? 
Or was their religious instruction more like 
that of Jesus, especially in the first three 
Gospels ? Our instructors will, perhaps, 
say that the teaching partook of the nature 
of both the Gospels and the Epistles, and 
add that there was an “‘ oral Gospel,”’ 
or brief narrative of the career and teaching 
of Jesus, current among all the Apostles. 
The matter common to Matthew, Mark 
and Luke may, it is said, be taken as fairly 
representing this oral Gospel. 

While disposed in the main to accept all 3 
this, we may yet suggest that practically 
all the matter in the Gospels—even in- — 
cluding the fourth—is much more suitable 
for elementary instruction in Christianity _ 
than the matter of the Epistles—matter _ 
which appears to represent fairly most of | “4 
the Pauline teaching in Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia. Every one who, in a ioe) 
Sunday-school or otherwise, has tried to — ee 
give religious instruction to children, or re $ 
even to adults of scanty education, has felt 
that the Gospels are, in general, better — 
fitted for the purpose than the Epistles. 
Moreover, on investigating the references — Tider 
to New Testament books in the Christian — 
literature of the second and third centurie; 
we gain a decided impression that ae 
great value was attached to most of th 
Epistles, the four Gospels were by : 
the most esteemed. eee Se). 

It is commonly said that there was a 
‘* Christ party ’’ at Corinth (1 Cor. 1. | 
but it is difficult to say how far the spo 
man of that party intended to correct or 
disparage the parties of the Apostles. 
however this may be, we think there « 
discerned, or fairly inferred, a gr 
desire in the churches to have more exac 
information about the career and teacl 
of Jesus Christ himself. We know fr 
the Epistles that much error arose i 
early churches; but we may well belie 
that many converts eagerly sought for 
truth, and therefore desired to know 
of their Lord’s words. The present. 
ment does not tend towards any very 
date for the writing of the Gospels. — 
ate views (60 to 100 a.p.) will suit: 
well; but we may be permitted | 
respect and gratitude for the labo 
many eminent scholars) to ventur 
opinion that arguments (as of Pf 
and others) seem to weaken rapidl 
tend to advance the Gospel-writi 
into the second century, just as t 
arguments of Tischendorf grew w 
they endeavoured to establish a v 


* 
4 me Ay 


In conclusion, the view ae suigge : 
is, that with all Paul’s zeal, good inte tio ns 
and self-abnegation, the theologic 
philosophical element had in hin 
possibly in some other Apostles—a 
_| rather overlaid or embarrassed ‘the 
of Jesus. We might ask such qu 
Did the Apostles, like their | 
teach by parables? And if not, ¥ 
Or, Can we imagine St. Paul deliv 
so-called Sermon on the M 
suspects that there was s somethi g 
reaction from Epistolary Theology 

Je % 


for his words and 
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to the safeguard of written books, of which 
““many ’’ seem to have existed when the 
third Gospel was compiled. For our pre- 
sent purpose we need not enter upon the 
** Synoptic Problem,’’ or the relations of 
the fourth Gospel to the first three. All 
the Gospels represent the desire to have 
more of Jesus, and all have furnished for 
eighteen centuries the proof that ‘‘ Never 
man spake like this man.”’ 


es ee 


WIVES OF SEAFARING MEN. 


Wr are very glad to have our attention 
drawn to a pamphlet by Miss Mahler en- 
titled ‘‘ Wives of Seafaring Men,’’ which 
contains an interesting account of aninquiry 
undertaken by the Liverpool Women’s 
Industrial Council, and reprinted from The 
Englishwoman. The class of women she 
deals with is one about which we hear far 
too little, and yet, as Miss Mahler shows, 
they suffer peculiar hardships owing to 
their inferior status in the eyes of the 
law, which actually tends to lower the 
standard of marital and parental authority 
amongst seamen. It is a grievous injus- 
tice, for instance, that under the Merchant 
Shipping Act a seamen is not permitted 
to stipulate in his agreement for more than 
half his pay to be allotted on behalf of his 
wife and children, and that this payment 
is only made monthly, except in cases 
where the shipowners have been induced 
to give it fortnightly or weekly. The sea- 
man himself gets board and lodging at sea 
---—s in addition to his money, so that ‘‘ the 

“half-pay ’ which is given to his wife 
represents much less than half his total 

- remuneration,’’ and ‘‘ in no trade does a 

man who performs his duty towards his 

family expect to keep them and pay the 

rent of his house out of half his wages.’’ 

| The shifts to which the family is put 
_ while the bread-winner is away, often for 
_ three months at a time, in consequence of 
| this singular arrangement, are pitiful to 
read about. In some cases, of course, 

when a man is known to be respectable, 

and the landlord is obliging, the rent is 

held over until the head of the little house- 

hold returns; but eventhen no amount 

of ‘‘ managing ’’ and pinching can enable 

a woman to support herself and several 
children—especially when, as is often the 

case, one or more are delicate and in need 

of special care—on 10s. a week, the large 

amount to which the wife of an able- 

bodied seaman is entitled. Very often the 

woman works on her own account, and 

by incredible thrift and industry contrives 

to keep things going ; but frequently the 
struggle is too much for her, and she has 
Se recourse to the pawnbroker or the money- 
lender, whom she regards as the one ‘‘ kind 
4 and obliging ’’ person to whom she can 
always turn when things are difficult. 
7 Her misfortunes are not always at an end 


fe when the husband returns, ‘‘ for there 
are far too many temptations awaiting 
, the men as they land with a large sum of 
ae money in their hands,’’ and the greater 


, portion of their pay often goes in drink. 
ss Miss Mahler sympathises with and under- 
.. stands the poor far too well to merely 
sentimentalise over them, and her sense 
of justice is too great to permit of any 
wholesale denunciations of the men—or 
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of our English laws—for the sake of 
arousing a false pity on behalf of these 
unfortunate wives and mothers. She even 
admits that some of the latter also drink, 
and one can scarcely wonder at it when 
the monotony and hardship of their lives 
is taken into account; but she gives a 
little instance of a talk which she once had 
with a paymaster, who was upholding the 
conduct of a man who refused to send 
home any money at all because his wife 
drank, though it was not clear what he 
thought would happen to the three chil- 
dren who had been left with her. The 
paymaster admitted that the husband 
drank too, ‘‘ but one might infer that 
only the woman was the sinner,’’ and 
this is the attitude which is too often 
taken by men when the failings of both 
sexes are being discussed. 

The system of giving advance notes, 
although it seems at first to work out 
well for the family, as a man receives a 
note of one month’s half-pay to enable 
him to buy an outfit and leave some 
money behind him before he sails, is not 
a good one. Only too often the woman 
does not get any of this money from her 
husband, and she then has to wait until 
the end of the second month for a further 
instalment, which it is quite possible he 
may not send. Miss Mahler would like 
to see this system done away with entirely, 
and it should, she says, ‘‘ be made com- 
pulsory for men to demand and obtain 


allotment notes for their wives’’ more. 


justly proportioned to the husband’s 
wages, and payable weekly. Only those 
who have lived among the working classes 
know what a difference it makes when a 


regular amount, however small, is coming 
in every seven days, for the temptation 


to spend freely when a lump sum arrives 
is almost irresistible so many things 
being constantly needed. 

** We should like to see the Merchant 
Shipping Act amended on the lines 
suggested above,’’? says Miss Mahler, 
‘and we have reason to believe that 


|very little opposition would be encoun- 


tered from the shipowners. . . We 
are fighting not only for improved condi- 
tions, but also for a principle—the prin- 
ciple of greater equality and justice between 
men and women. As the law stands at 
present, the advantage is all on the side 
of the men. Real partnership with their 
Wives, and a sense of responsibility towards 
their children, is not only not encouraged, 
but rendered practically impossible by the 
wording of the Act. It is said that men 
cannot be made moral by Act of Parlia- 
ment. This seems to me only partially 
true. The object of good laws is surely to 
create conditions to foster virtue—they 
are part of the environment that forms 
character.’? This is too often forgotten 
or ignored by people who dabble in 
ameliorative methods, which cannot do 
away with the effects of bad legislation, 
and if it is objected that legal compulsion 
can never make up for the moral sense 
which impels men and women to right 
conduct, we can only reply with the 
writer of this pamphlet that ‘‘it is a 
necessary first step,’’ and that an attitude 
of mind must be established by external 
pressure before you can develop ‘‘ the 
germs of a greater freedom and loftier self- 
development.’* 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 


from their own point of view living problems 


of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 


RELIGION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
II. 


Tae Birmingham experimental trial of 
the ‘‘right of entry,’’ of which some 
account was given in these columns last 
week, must be allowed to have been a 
failure. But it cannot be too clearly and 
emphatically insisted on that the failure 
was not in the policy of entirely-separating 
the secular from the religious, and of en- 
trusting one to the public authority and 
the other to the churches. The lack of 
success was due simply and solely to the 
inability of the churches to find a sufficient 
number of teachers properly qualified. 
The system was absolutely right, but the 
churches were unequal to the task of effi- 
ciently carrying it out, and that, as I be- 
lieve, because they went about it in the 
wrong way. The good people of Birming- 
ham made the mistake that church organi- 
sations everywhere make. They could set 
up any number of churches, and they 
could maintain paid professional teachers 
by the score to preach to people whose 
habits and characters, whose opinions and 
beliefs were all but unalterably fixed, but 
when they had to do with 50,000 children 
who would have been as wax in the hands 
of skilled and competent teachers of reli- 
gion, they were content to whip in all the 
well-meaning amateurs they could find. 
Never before had the churches had so 
splendid an opportunity. They had 
offered to them a sufficient number of fine 
cluss-rooms and assembly halls provided 
for their use, in convenient positions all 
over Birmingham, and a whole generation 
of the working and lower middle class popu- 
lation, just at the most malleable and im- 
pressionable age, brought into school, re- 
duced to order and handed over to their 
influence backed by the public authority. 
What might they not have done with them 
if they had provided an adequate staff of 
specially qualified children’s teachers! 
Why, if they had been as wise and farsee- 
ing as they were earnest and well-meaning, 
they would have provided such a staff, 
even though, in order to do it, they had 
had for a time to sacrifice their entire 
church organisation and all their funds to 
the work. 

But, of course, .it would not have been 
necessary to do anything of the kind. 
Properly managed, the problem would have 
been by no means a very formidable one. 
They had the opportunity of taking, under 
the most favourable circumstances, all the 
children in the Board-schools for forty 
minutes twice a week, but they were, 
apparently, quite unable to rise to any idea 
beyond that of the amateurish inefficiency 
of the ordinary Sunday-school. The effort 
would probably have failed if they had 
had their entire Sunday-school strength 
to turn into the work ; but on week-day 
mornings, of course, they had not anything 


Jlike it. They had to find teachers who, on 
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1870; it is Utopian still. The churches 
have not yet learnt to realise the importance 
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best in the literature of the world, in a 


Tuomiete a Veidays: from nine o'clock 
form to please the eye of the book-lover, 


in the morning till tw enty minutes to ten, 


were able and willing to give their services. 


The Sunday-school method was not at all 


adapted to the requirements of the case. 


The first thing to be done should have 
been to come to an understanding as to the 
denominational distinctions to be provided 
It would probably have been agreed 
that only the broadest of such distinctions 
need be observed. Religious sects distin- 
radical 
differences of creed, but only by forms of 
Church government or organisation—Pres- 
Wesleyan 
for in- 
stance—would, no doubt, have been able 
to act together as one body. All real differ- 
ences among the churches of Birmingham 
might possibly have been tabulated under 
five headings—Church of England, ortho- 
Roman 
These distinctions 
being agreed upon, it would have been the 
business of the Board to ascertain under 
which of these headings it was the wish of 


for. 
guished from each other not by 


byterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Pematve Methodists, 


dox Nonconformist, Unitarian, 


Catholic, and Jewish. 


parents that their children should be 
enrolled, and to make the proper entries in 
their registers. Sectarian propagandists 
wishing to get at the children would have 
found it necessary, not to get elected to the 
Board to make discord and set up opposi- 
tion and obstruction there, but to address 
themselves to parents. The churches 
would have had access to the registers, 
and it would have been for them jointly or 
individually to provide the number of 
teachers required. With the co-operation 
of the Board, schools for this purpose might 
have been grouped, and the time for reli- 
gious instruction so arranged in each group 
as to permit of one teacher going from 
school to school, or taking different classes 
in the same school. With the smaller 
religious bodies it might have been neces- 
sary to get the children together at certain 
centres. No doubtit would have involved 
some trouble and difficulty, but the 
troubles would not, in the slightest degree 
have affected the steady educational work 
of the Board, and as regards the great 
majority of the children there would have 
been no trouble or difficulty at all, and the 
number of teachers need not have been im- 
practicably large. If the churches had 
been wise they “would have regarded the 
selection and maintenance of these teachers 
as by far the most serious and important 
part of their work. Not only should their 
children’s instructors have been well 
trained and thoroughly competent men 
and women, profoundly believing in what 
they had to teach, full of the inspiration of 
a great purpose, but with it all—absolutely 
indispensable to an ideal teacher—they 
should have been fully charged with that 
magnetic, sympathetic love for young 
people that is the special endowment of 
only here and there one. Forsuch teachers 
—fervent, capable, devoted, inspiring—the 
churches should have compassed sea and 
land. They should have sought for them 
as operatic managers are always on the 
look-out for a leading tenor or a prima- 
donna. They should have paid them well, 
afforded them every assistance and encour- 
agement, and in every way have treated 
them as persons of the very highest moral 
influence and importance. 
But all this, of course, was Utopian in 


posts of honour for the preachers to people, 


casual amateur is thought sufficient. 
had risen to their opportunity, and had 


instructors, paying them such salaries as 
would have enabled them to devote their 
lives seriously to the work—just as they 
were paying other teachers, as well as 
clergymen and ministers—I am convinced 
that their success would have been so com- 
plete that their example would have been 
followed in all large towns, and that some 
adaptation of the system would have been 
devised for country districts too. Long 
before this the religious difficulty in lower 
schools would have been swept clean out 
of the way. Our elementary education 
system would have been in a stage of 
development far in advance of anything 
we have yet attained, while the moral and 
religious tone of our working population 
would have been appreciably higher. 
Moreover, it is more than probable that one 
very important incidental effect of this 
more efficient religious teaching in our day 
schools would by this time have brought 
about a much-needed revolution in the 
Sunday-school. 

In all this I am assuming—as, of course, 
one could not help assuming after what 
actually occurred—that when these good 
people came together to frame their scheme 
they would insist on the necessity of im- 
posing their doctrinal peculiarities on 
children, all of them under thirteen years 
of age. But it would seem just possible 
that, if they had had definitely to consider 
how far they could come together, and 
what really were and what were not essen- 
tials for infant minds, they might have had 
a new pentecostal outstreaming of light 
and common sense, and that a few of the 
bigger men among them might have suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to set aside, for 
future exposition in the churches, things 
about which they differed, and to confine 
their teaching to matters about which they 
were all agreed. One cannot but fear that 
even now, if a similar task were undertaken 
by the churches, such a happy outcome of 
their deliberations would be hardly pro- 
bable ; but it is pleasant to think of it as 
at least a possibility. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons are to be 
heartily congratulated upon the addition, 
this week, of fifty more volumes to Every- 
man’s Library, bringing the total number up 
to five hundred. It is a very notable 
achievement in cheap publishing, and a 
valuable contribution to the higher life 
of the country, The aim of providing the 


of their dealings with children, or the in- 
trinsic value of those who are specially en- 
dowed with the faculty of influencing them. 
They reserve their big salaries and their 


most of whom are trees in various stages of 
maturity, while for the young saplings the 


If the religious people of Birmingham 


provided a full staff of really competent 


and at a price to suit the purse of the 
poorest, has been followed consistently, 
with the result that it is now possible for a 
very modest outlay to procure master- 
pieces, which hitherto have been rare and 
costly. Thus the great epic of the sea, 
** Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ ’ has been published 
complete in ‘‘ Everyman ’’ with an intro- 
duction by Mr. J. Masefield, and the total 
cost is only 8s. 

The fifty volumes just issued maintain 
the high level of interest and originality in 
their selection, some of them being almost 
forgotten books which deserve to be re- 
stored to popular favour. Philosophy and 
Theology are represented by Spinoza’s 
“‘ Ethics,’’ &c., translated by Andrew J. 
Boyle, M.A., with introduction by Professor 
Santayana; John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Utili- 
tarianism, Liberty, Representative Govern- 
ment,’’ with introduction by A. D. Lind- 
say; Bishop Berkeley’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Human Knowledge, NewTheory of Vision,”’ 
with introduction by A. D. Lindsay ; 
A Kempis’ ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ’’ ; ** The 
Little Flowers,” and “The Life of St. Francis.” 
In Poetry and Drama a welcome volume 
will be a selection from Ibsen’s Plays, while 
Ben Jonson’s Plays appear in two volumes, 
with an introduction by Professor Schelling. 
The classical section has been enriched by 
the Iliad in Lord Derby’s translation, the 
Odyssey translated by William Cowper, 
Thucydides’ “Peloponnesian War,’’ and two 
volumes of Plato with introductions by 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay. We are very glad to 


welcome a reprint of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 


‘* Theology in the English Poets.’’ It is 


one of the earliest of his essays in literary — 


interpretation, but it contains qualities of 
enthusiasm and insight which make it 
one of the best and most illuminating 
introductions to Wordsworth’s poetry we 
possess. 

‘* Everyman ’’ has been wise in depart- 
ing from the self-imposed rule of printing 
only books which have already proved 
their quality, and providing a few original | 
aids to knowledge. We are particularly 
delighted with ‘‘ A Literary and Historical 
Atlas of Europe,’’ by J. G. Bartholomew. 
It has been compiled on an original plan. 
There are 56 coloured maps and 27 line 
maps illustrating famous battles, while the 
last section consists of maps illustrating 
districts connected with famous books and 
their authors, e.g., London, illustrating 


Pepys’ ‘‘ Diary,’’ Evelyn’s ‘‘ Diary’? and — 


Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ Paris at the Time of the 
Revolution,’’ 
Lie ueskS The Cloister and the Hearth,’’ 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Catherine de’ Medici,’’ and 
many more. There are also a Gazetteer 
of towns and places in Europe having a 
literary or historic interest, and some excel- 
lent plates of English coinage. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of 
good maps in giving actuality to history. 


Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Repub- 


The poor student has often been inclined 3 : : 


to envy the possessor of the ‘‘ Oto 
Historical Atlas of Modern Europe,’’ o1 
Droysens’ admirable ‘‘ Historischer Hands 
atlas.”” Now for the sum of one shilling 


he can procure a veritable multum in parvo. ig 
We again thank the publishers of ‘‘ Every- _ a 


man,’ and the editor of the series, Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, for this abundant feat 
pleasure and profit, 
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tive than most students. 
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Tue Sermons, EpistLes AND APOCALYPSES 
or IsragL’s Propnuets. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s. net. 


Tne Plain Man, puzzled by conflicting 
critical conclusions of modern writers on 
the Old Testament, has, at length, been 
provided with a book which should meet 
his case. Without a multitude of theories 
or a word of Greek or Hebrew, Dr. Kent 
presents us with an original translation 
of the most valuable portions of the Hebrew 
scriptures arranged in historical order, 
and displaying, as far as possible, their 
ancient literary form. Notes are reduced 
to a minimum, and represent the clearest 
and most concise reference to the authorities 
and principles which have determined 
the arrangement of the text. Indebted- 
ness to other scholars is obvious and 
acknowledged. But the author’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee of independent 
judgment and scientific reasoning. The 
reader acquainted only with the English 
versions may at first be perturbed by the 
breaking up of books familiar under the 
names of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zecharaiah, 
and the rest, but he will quickly perceive 
the advantages it affords. The historical 
method is the key to the study of the Old 
Testament, solving problems of hard say- 
ings, and disclosing the power and personali- 
ties of its writers. It is certain that the 
wisest of our forbears, with their doctrine 
of verbal infallibility, could not under- 
stand the prophets so truly as the un- 
lettered reader of this single work. The 
series of eight short essays with which 
the book opens constitutes in itself a 
liberal education in the subject of Hebrew 
prophecy. To single out one for particular 
mention, that on *‘ The Historical Develop- 
ment of Israel’s Messianic Ideals,’’ com- 
pressed into ten pages is a perfect model of 
its kind. Space forbids any adequate 
notice of critical opinion upon questions 
in debate. But two points may be men- 
tioned, in one of which our author is 
more radical, and in another more conserva- 
Following Pro- 
fessor Torrey (in an unpublished work), 
the name of Cyrus is excised from the text 
of Isaiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1, so that the 
anointed whom Jehovah had called from 
the beginning is identified with Israel. 


~ On the other hand, no justification is 


seen for the ascription of Isaiah lvi.—Ixvi. 
to a third writer, commonly known as the 
Trito-Isaiah. The arrangement of the 
book is one of its most admirable features, 
and the bibliography is excellent. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tur Cornhill for October will contain a 
special article on Mrs. Gaskell, by the 
Master of Peterhouse. In the same number 
the indefatigable essayist, Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son, will begin a series of papers with the 
title ‘‘ Leaves of the Tree,’’ dealing with 
the men of note, whose influence and char- 
acter he has felt in his own life. 

* * * 

WE are glad to learn that Mr. Edmund 
G. Gardner, one of the most eminent of our 
English Dante scholars, has a book on 
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“Dante and the Mystics ’’ almost ready 
for publication. It is described as a study 
of the mystical aspect of the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,” and attempts to trace the 
influence of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
Richard of St. Victor, St. Francis, and 
other Christian mystics upon the mind of 
Dante. Dante’s position in the Franciscan 
movement, and his dependence upon 
earlier medieval visions of the other world 
will also be discussed. 
* * * 

Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN announces ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation,’’ by 
Angelo Mosso, author of a well-known 
book on the palaces of Crete ; and ‘‘Medie- 
val Italy from Charlemagne to Henry 
VIL.,’’ by the veteran scholar, Professor 
Pasquale Villari. 

Eo * * 

Amone Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s other 
announcements there are translations of 
several books of exceptional interest. 
‘* The Religion of Israel,’’ by Altred Loisy, 
translated by the Rev. Arthur Galton, 
was published this week ; while Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, M.P., and Mr. J. M. Howe are re- 
sponsible for the forthcoming translation 
of the ‘‘ Life of Friedrich Nietzsche,’’ by 
Daniel Halvéy, which has already reached 
its fifth French edition. 

* oe * 

Bot another book is likely to arrest even 
more attention. We refer to the transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Die Christusmythe,’’ by Arthur 
Drews, a book which has stirred the heart 
of Protestant Germany, and roused it into 
keen opposition. It is an essay in Chris- 
tian mythology on lines similar to those 
followed in Mr. J. M. Robertson’s ‘‘Pagan 
Christs,’’ and ‘Christianity and Myth- 
ology.”’ Only faint echoes of the con- 
troversy which Drews has called forth 
have reached our shores; but with the 
appearance of an English version his book 
is not unlikely to become the storm-centre 
of Christian thought here as elsewhere. 
The translation will be the work of Mr. C, 
Delisle Burns, and it will be published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

* * * 

As an illustration of the importance of 
the ‘‘ Drews ’’ controversy in Germany we 
may mention that Jarge popular meetings 
have been held in various places at which 
the question ** Hat Jesus gelebt ?’’ has 
been discussed by scholars of the first rank, 
while a special catalogue ‘‘ Literatur zum 
Kampf um das Christus-Problem’’ has 
been issued by the well-known publishers 
J.C. B. Mohr, of Tiibingen, 

* * * 


In reference to the translations of im- 
portant French and German books, which 
are being placed continually upon the 
English market, to the great advantage of 
international learning, we should like to call 
attention to the expensive form in which 
they are often published. When every 
allowance has been made for publishing 
rights, cost of translation and more sub- 
stantial binding, it ought to be possible 
to present them to the English reader for 
something less than double what they cost 
in the original. Loisy’s ‘‘ Religion of 
Israel’? costs 3 francs in French and 5s. 
net in English ; while the ‘‘ Life of Nietz- 
sche,’’ by Daniel Halévy, is to be published 
at 8s, 6d. net in English instead of the 3 fr. 
50 for which it can be bought in France. 
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Is this very serious increase of price quite 
unavoidable ? 
ok a * 

We learn that Dr. James Drummond, 
formerly principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, has another small volume in the 
press. It consists of a series of practical 
addresses on preaching and the preparation 
of sermons, which were given to a class of 
lay-preachers in London last spring. It 
will be published immediately by Mr. 
Philip Green, for the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

* x * 

We have received particulars of a new 
quarterly paper called ‘‘ Fellowship,’’ 
devoted to the cause of Unity. The pro- 
spectus states that it will be ‘‘ A record of 
things done and doing : a monitor of things 
forgotten ; an opportunity for co-operation 
in regions that lie open to the whole 
nature of man, and of learning from each 
other ; a means of drawing together those 
who look for the coming of the Kingdom 
in the bond of peace.’’ Among those who 
have promised to support the new venture 
are Miss A. M. Buckton, Miss Dorothea 
Hollins, the Hon. Rollo Russell, Sir Richard 
Stapley, Mr. J. Murray Macdonald, M.P., 
Mr. C. KE. Maurice, and Professor E. 
Browne. Correspondence and promises of 
support should be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec. of the Fellowship Publishing Fund, 
G. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.A., Passmore 
Edwards’ Settlement, Tavistock-place, 
London, W.C. 

* * * 

Messrs. A. & C. Buack include among 
their autumn announcements ‘* The Two 
Religions of Ancient Israel,’’ by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne; ‘*‘ The Coming Kingdom of 
God,’’ an address by Professor Bernhard 
Duhm, translated by Dr. A. Duff; ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Mind,’’ by Mr. Joseph 
McCabe ; and ‘‘ First Principles of Here- 
dity,’’ by Dr. 8. Herbert. They also an- 
nounce a third edition of Professor Karl 
Pearson’s ‘‘ The Grammar of Science,’’ 
with a new chapter dealing with Birth 
Rates, Race Suicide, and Degeneracy. 


A weELcoME addition to Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s Crown Library will be a new and 
cheaper edition of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Leslie Stephen,’ by F. W. Maitland. 
Among recent or forthcoming volumes in 
their Readers’ Library are ‘‘ A Commen- 
tary,’’ by Mr. John Galsworthy ; ‘‘ Saint 
Augustine and his Age,’’ by Mr. Joseph 
McCabe ; and Mr. Nevinson’s ‘‘ Essays in 
Freedom,’’ a volume which received our 
hearty commendation when it first appeared 
about a year ago. Messrs. Duckworth will 
also publish a volume entitled ‘‘Protestant 
Thought before Kant,’’ by Professor A. 
C. McGiffert, in their excellent series of 
Studies in Theology. 

* * * 

Tus Rev. W. Whitaker will publish this 
autumn an interesting chapter in Noncon- 
formist history. It will be called ‘* One 
Line of the Puritan Tradition in Hull: 
Bowl Alley Lane Chapel.’? The history of 
the congregation as a definite movement 
goes back to 1672, when King Charles IT. 
made the Declaration of Indulgence, and a 
meeting-house was built in Blackfriargate. 
But the roots of the history go down into 
the stormy times of the Commonwealth, 
and the book begins with the firm stand 
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taken by the Vicar, William Styles, at the 
period of the sieges of Hull by the Royalists. 
The gradual evolution of this ancient 
society, which is remarkable as never 
having adopted any creed or doctrinal 
subscription, has not hitherto been traced. 
The price of the book will be 3s. net, and 
orders should be sent to the author at 99, 
Victoria-avenue, Hull. 


SR, 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press :—Poetry of 


the Age of Shakespeare: W. T. Young. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 
English and American Civil Wars: 


Harding Firth, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. ConstaBLe & Co. :—The House- 
5s. net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons :—Everyman’s 
Library: The Pilgrim Fathers: John Mase- 
field. Utopia and The Dialogue of Comfort : 
Atlas of Historical Geo- 
graphy: Vol. I., Hurope. Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
Theology in the 
Is. each 


hold of the Lafayettes : Edith Sichel. 


Sir Thomas More. 


History. Spinoza’s Ethics. 
English Poets : Stopford A. Brooke. 
net. 


Messrs. Hopprer & StTouGHTon :—LEscha- 
Professor E. von 
Dobschiitz. The Land of his Fathers: A. J. 


tology of the Gospels: 


Dawson. 6s. 


Messrs. Krcan, Paut, TRENcH, TRUBNER 
& Co. :—Medicine and the Church : Edited by 


Geoffrey Rhodes. 6s. net. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin :—Woman and 
Marriage: Margaret Stephens. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Relig!on of Israel: By Alfred Loisy. 5s. net. 


Cornhill Magazine, October ; 
Review, October ; 
ber; Light of Reason, October ; 
Bedjord College of Women. 


We have also received from the PROTESTANT- 
Berlin-Schéne- 
berg, the following publications of the Inter- 
of Free Christianity :— 


ISCHER SCHRIFTENVERTRIEB, 


national Congress 
Die religidse Erziehung in Deutschland 


Dr. Otto Baumgarten, of Kiel. 40 pfennig 


Aufgabe und Bedeutung der Religionspsycho- 


logie : Dr. Wobbermin, of Breslau. 60 pfennig 


Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-1864 : 
Charles 


Contemporary 
Nineteenth Century, Octo- 
Calendar of 


was engineer to the Board of Northern 
Lighthouses, and had set up no less than 
25 of these towers, one of them being that 
of the Bell Rock. In 1814 a group of 
visitors had come to see the rocks of 
Skerryvore, and take counsel as to building 
a lighthouse, and. among them was Sir 
Walter Scott. Sir Walter saw seals bob- 
bing up and down in the sea, and he and 
his friends were soaked by the surf that 
never stops splashing on the rocks. In 
1817 a brig was wrecked here, the crew 
were all lost, and many casks of butter 
were tossed by the tide upon the beach of 
Tyree. In 1818 a sloop was broken up 
and the crew all drowned. And so on, 
year after year. 

The Board made up their minds to raise 
the tower. The sharp eye and measuring- 


soundings or depths. 


were afterwards to keep watch and ward. 


ing a light 18 miles across the sea. 


Alan’s was to be 138. 


people. 


line of a surveyor mapped out the 140 
rocks, great and small, and 500 times a 
lead was dipped in the water to take 
On the Isle of Tyree 
were quarries, and from these pits of 
gneiss (a granite-like rock) many tons of 
stone were dug; and houses were built for 
the men who took part in the raising of 
the tower, and for the four keepers who 


The plan was to build a cone-tower, les- 
sening in cross-width as it rose, and throw- 
The 
Bell Rock house was 100 feet high, 
Smeaton’s house at Eddystone 68, and 


The space to work on was small, and the 
wind would blow as it willed, and break the 
course of the work; so a wooden turret 
was fixed up as a shelter for men and tools, 
30 feet high, and large enough to hold 30 
It was made ready in September, 
1839. Masons earned 3s. 10d. a day for 
a long day, and 3s. for a short winter day ; 


Die Predigtkunst in Deutschland: Professor 
F. Niebergall, of Heidelberg. 40 pfennig. 
Philosophie und Theologie: Dr. August Dorner, 
of Kénigsberg. 1 mark. Was unsereiner will, 
ein Bekenntnis, Kein Programm: Dr. Christof 
Schrempf, of Stuttgart. 50 pfennig. Die 
Bedeutung des Judentums fiir den religidsen 
Fortschritt der Menschheit: Dr. Hermann 
Cohen, of Marburg. 60 pfennig. Die Bedeu- 
tung der Person Jesu fiir den Glauben: Dr. W. 
Bousset, of Gdéttingen. 60 pfennig. Theo- 
logiestudium und Kirche ; Dr. Heinrich Weinel, 


quarrymen 2s. 6d. and 2s. 


barrack or shelter just spoken of. 


On June 26, 1838, Alan Stevenson and a 
few men tried to land, but the water 
jumped up and down, and would not let 
them so much as touch the rock. Two 
days later they landed, and, with paint 
and chalk, marked out the place for the 
Through 
the summer the work went on, usually 
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landing-stage at which a vessel could 
unload. Sometimes the weather was so 
bad that no one could pass from the rock 
to the Isle of Tyree for fourteen days, and 
the whole ocean was one mass of wild 
white waves, and the wind howled in fury 
day and night; and when, one night, a 
huge breaker broke upon the barrack, 
it shook so much that all the sleepers 
awoke, and trembled lest the next moment 
would see the building cast into the raging 
Atlantic. 

All was well. 

On June 20 the blocks of stone for the 
tower began to be landed. Some 150 folk 
were kept busy in a sort of new town on 
Tyree, preparing whatever was needed by 
the builders, 60 to 84 of the men being 
employed for dressing the stone. 

Alan Stevenson now and then stood on 
the top of the rising wall, or on the barrack, 
and measured the waves, and he wondered 
at their changing colours—blue-green in the 
thick part, and then paler, and blushing in 
a rose-red where they scattered in spray. 
The seals played about, and now andthen 
a half-eaten cod would be thrown on the ~ 
rocks by one of these passing swimmers. 

Work on Skerryvore was stopped in the 
winter months, though it continued on 
Tyree and Mull; and when, in the spring 
of 1842, Alan Stevenson landed at Skerry- — 
vore, he found seaweed growing densely 
on the lower part of his half-built tower; — 
but all was safe and sound. The storms 
were frequent, and when the engineer 
was sitting in his room in the upper stage 
of the barrack, 55 feet above the sea, a 
rattling spray would make a hail upon the 
window. -" 

Last of all, the lantern was to crown 
the tower, and in it were set immense — 
lenses which reflected the rays of giant — 
flames. The light revolved, flashing once _ 
a minute from its height of 150 feet. Its — 
first flash sent its message of cheer across a 
the waters on February 1, 1844. See 

During six seasons spent by the workers 
on the craggy islet of Skerryvore there 
was no loss of life or limb. Alan Steven- — 
son’s house was a tower of safe guidance — 
to the ships at sea, and it was a happy — 


sone, 


starting at 4 o’clock each morning, and 
proceeding, on and off, for 16 hours a day. 
In times of rest the men smoked and 
talked of politics, or watched the thousands 
of sea-birds that flew hither and thither. 


of Jena. 40 Pfennig. 


thing that no shadow of violent death 
should have fallen upon the builders of | 
the tall signal of Skerryvore. And thus — 
may it be some day with all the work of 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


——— 


tke 
SKERRYVORE. 


THUNDER of the sea at Skerryvore. 

Smooth as glass, dark, worn by the 
waves that rise and fall, rise and fall, rise 
and fall for ever, the rocks of Skerryvore 
stand firm in the Atlantic off the coast of 
Tyree Island, on the West of Scotland. 
Even when the sea may seem calm a 
swell of water will suddenly rise in a 
‘‘lump,” as the sailor-folk say, and tell of 
the restless spirit of the ocean. As a rule, 
the rocks of Skerryvore are girt with a 
white ring of foam, and, in a gale, the sea 
flings itself in madness upon the glossy 
stones and then leaps in a snowy jet in 
a high flight upwards. In the midst of 
this troubled water has been built a light- 
house, 138 feet in height. The builder was 
Alan Stevenson, and he put the last bit 
of work into the tower in August, 1842. 
The skill of eye and brain was in Alan’s 
father before him, and the elder Stevenson 


three cheers which mingled bravely with 
the thunder of the sea at Skerryvore. 

A mist hung over the rocks a few weeks 
later. When it lifted the barrack was no 
more scen by the watchers at Tyree. It 
had been swept away in a tempest. 

During the winter Alan Stevenson and 
his carpenters prepared the wood for 
another shelter. He also visited the Isle 
of Mull to arrange for the getting of strong 
red granite, and the hammers of some 30 
men were tapping and banging day after 
day. 

In September, 1839, the new barrack 
was finished. With sickles men cut the 
thick seaweed off the glossy rock. Holes 
were bored; an electric wire fired the 
gunpowder in the holes, a huge bubbling 
of water followed, smoke floated up in 
heavy clouds; and the rock was blasted 
jn such a way as to leave a flat 


The barrack was done in September, 1838, 
and the men sailed to Tyree, after giving 


up the light that guides. Every | 
these towers protects and saves. 
multitudes of mothers and wives 2 
lovers have breathed a blessing on th 
houses of light which deliver sons, b 


men’s hands, that none may be unto 
death, but all for life. | a! 

Four light-keepers were chosen to guai 
the house. Picture to yourself the p 


Above the 
then the oil-store for the lamps ; and las 
the light-room. The way up is by means 
of a winding staircase. Tens of thousands — 
of sea-birds flap their wings about the 
tower, and in rough weather the spray of 
the Atlantic may dash 70 feet high. — 
All over the world such towers sta 
over the waters of the five oceans, holdit 
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_ popular interest in the club itself. 


- to command repose in their own homes. 
ought not to be looked upon as a mere place 
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bands, and sweethearts from death in the 
deeps of the sea. 

Shine, star of life ! 

Shine, brave souls of men, as you face 
with courage the tempest and the darkness. 

Shine, noble light of salvation, while the 
ocean rolls in thunder round the tower of 
Skerryvore.* 

¥F. J. Gouin. 


*The details above given are drawn from 
Alan Stevenson’s ** Account of the Skerryvore 
Lighthouse,’’ published in 1848. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER SOCIAL CLUB. 
OPENING ADDRESS BY BisHop WELLDON. 


The Manchester Social Club, after passing 
through a period of financial difficulty has been 
re-opened in its old premises in the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools. The Club was founded 
eighteen years ago in order to provide a centre 
of healthy interest and recreation for the 
young men and women of the city, many of 
them living in cramped lodgings which afford 
nofacilities for friendshipandsocial intercourse, 
It has always been one of the distinguishing 
features of the club that it has been open 
equally to men and women, and the experiment 


though viewed at first by some of the pro- 


moters with a little anxiety, has been a com- 
plete success. There are now about 300 
members. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday, 
September 24, attended by about 1,500 people. 
The chair was taken by Mr. J. R. Scott, and 
the Dean of Manchester gave the opening 
address. 

Bishop Welldon said: ‘‘I have come here 
to evince my interest in the Social Club. It is 
not one of the ancient, but I think it is one of 
the valuable institutions of the city of Man- 
chester. I hold in my hand the first annual 
report of the Club. It was founded in 1892. 
The president was Mr. William Mather, now 
Sir William Mather, to whose efforts on behalf 
of the club it is our present duty to pay a 


tribute of acknowledgment, and the vice- 
presidents were the Mayor of Manchester (not 
then the Lord Mayor), Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
_—whose connection with Manchester was then 
' politically closer than now, Sir James Fergus- 


son, and Sir Henry Roscoe. 

_ “*Tt would be a thousand pities if the club 
honoured by such famous names should in any 
degree languish, still more that it should come 
to grief. [understand that the club has lately 
been re-established on a more democratic 
basis; and, as a believerin democracy, I 
hope that the election of the committee by 
the votes of the subscribers and members 
will tend to widen, to deepen, and to quicken 
It is my 
opinion that a club such as this may render 
great service to the community. I observe 
that Dr. Ward, who was principal of the 
University at the time when the club was 


_ founded, quoted in his speech a passage from 
, the Manchester Guardian lamenting the ab- 


sence of public spirit among the young men 
id women of the city. I hope, and indeed, 
think, that we live in better times, and are 


: all prepared to make some effort and, if need 


be, some sacrifice for the public good. This 
club affords a quiet resting-place for young men 
and women who may spend their lives in 
arduous work and who may not easily be able 
It 


of amusement. ‘The library is one of its main 
features; and if its members feel at all as I 
do, they will so much value the opportunity of 
reading as hardly to experience any need of 
ine oes They will ist me say to 
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them that anyone who spends even an half-an- 
hour a day in reading will be surprised to find 
at the end of a year how wide a knowledge 
of literature he has gained. 

“* But I do not disparage the entertainments 
and amusements provided here for minds and 
brains which may be fagged at the end of a 
long day. Recent events of a disgraceful 
kind in the city of Manchester have seemed to 
show that healthy recreation as a means of 
keeping the young from evil ways is an urgent 
necessity of modern life. Within this club 
it is possible to make good friendships, and I 
cannot doubt that some of you will in the future 
look back with pleasure—perhaps you may even 
look back now—upon acquaintances which 
were formed here and have ripened into the 
lasting treasures of your lives. After all, 
what Manchester wants, what every city wants, 
is good citizens. J am never weary of preach- 
ing the higher patriotism, that it is the duty 
of every man and woman to live, not for mere 
personal pleasure, but for the benefit of the 
community which is his or her own. Man- 
chester seems to make a special appeal to the 
moral worth of its citizens. Not only is this 
great city of ours the centre of a ring of cities 
which are ever coming into nearer and closer 
contact with Manchester, so that in a com- 
paratively short time the population knit 
together in and near Manchester, will be un- 
equalled among the nations of the world; 
but more and more, Manchester is becoming 
the capital of the North of England. Even 
the London newspapers are beginning to be 
published here now. It is legitimate, therefore, 
to predict that the influence of Manchester 
upon the British Isles and the Empire will 
gain increasing strength and value; and it 
is my most earnest desire that this club should 
prove to be one of the centres from which may 
radiate a great moral power, which shall make 
the citizens of Manchester in even a higher 
degree worthy of the great opportunity which 
belongs to us.’’ 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
RAM MOHUN ROY. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEETING IN BRISTOL. 


Memories of the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, 
over whose tomb in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, 
Bristol, an imposing monument has been 
erected, were revived at a meeting held at the 
Red Lodge, Park Row, last Tuesday evening, 
in commemoration of the Rajah’s work, over 
which the Rev. Dr. Carpenter (Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford) presided. It 
was Ram Mohun Roy whose work was an 
inspiration to Miss Mary Carpenter in her 
philanthropic efforts for the benefit of the 
women of India, and also to the movement 
which led to the foundation of the Brahmo 
Somaj. 

The Rey. A. N. Blatchford at the outset 
announced the receipt of a telegram from the 
East Wales Unitarian Society which read :— 
‘* We join with you in revering the memory of 
Ram Mohun Roy.”’ 

The chairman reminded his hearers the 
room in which they had assembled had, in the 
time of his late aunt, Miss Mary Carpenter, 
frequently been used for some little gatherings 
at which some learned Hindoo would speak 
upon matters concerning the welfare of his 
people. They had met that evening, through 
the kindness of Mr. Worsley, to commemorate 
one of the foremost Hindoos of the last century, 
who died in Bristol on September 27, 1833. 
‘It was from the lifeof Ram Mohun Roy that 
the religious movement sprang which, under 
the name of Bramo Somaj, was represented to- 
night by the speakers, the Rev. P. L. Sen, a 
nephew of the late Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Professor Vaswani, of Karachi. They would 
best understand what those gentlemen were to 
tell them, ifhe in a few words gavea brief out- 
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line of the life and work of Ram Mohun 
Roy. He was born in 1774, and as_ his 
grandfather had been in the service of the 

Mogul rulers, his father was consequently 
a wealthy man, able to give the son a remark- 

ably good education. ‘He had the power of 
extremely rapid development, and early in 
life he acquired knowledge of many languages. 

He became passionately interested in religion, 

so much so that at the age of fifteen he 
journeyed over the Himalayan passes into 
Thibet purposely to study Bhuddism. At 
the age of 21 the death of his father and two 
brothers brought him wealth, and he was able 
to give up the high position he occupied to 
devote his time to an effort to win his country- 
men from idolatry. In 1831 he made his first 
journey to this country, and in September, 
1833, he arrived at Bristol, where he was the 
guest of Miss Castle at Stapleton Grove. 
Unfortunately soon after he was taken ill, and 
after a short illness he died. He had kept his 
caste unsullied, and he had left the wish to be 
buried separate from other tombs, and that no 
rites of foreign worship should be celebrated 
over his grave. Miss Castle decided he should 
be buried in her own garden, and a little group 
of mourners witnessed the interment. Miss 
Carpenter cherished in secret the impressions 
she had received from Ram Mohun Roy, and 
later she decided to devote the rest of her life 
to the uplifting of the women of India. This 
was but one of the developments arising out of 
the life of the great teacher they cherished 
with thankfulness that day. 

Commemorative addresses were subsequently 
given by Professor T. L. Vaswani, of Karachi 
and the Rev. Promotho Loll Sen, minister of 
the Church of the New Dispensation. A most 
interesting meeting closed with a motion ef 
thanks to the chair, proposed by Mr. Worsley, 
seconded by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


September has been a good month in three 
out of our four districts, and entitles us to 
say that when the weather holds the Mission 
isas goodasever. Perhaps weare responsible 
for the idea that this Mission is to be judged 
very largely by its numerical success, and there 
have been times this season when it has locked 
as though judged by such a standard we should 
have to face a lamentable failure. And the 
total returns are bound to be below those of 
the great 1908 season, for while in that year 
there were a hundred nights one after the 
other in which the meetings were free from 
rain, this year until September came, hardly 
a night but one district or another had more 
or less of a deluge, with biting winds and all 
the discomforts of sodden ground. 

September shows, however, that if the nights 
are right, the numbers come, and in the pre- 
paration of our statistics we shall accordingly 
be tempted to show the averages for fine nights 
and those for wet nights separately. 

From September 12 to 16 the Northern Van 
was at Blyth, and from the 17th to 22nd in 
North and South Shelds. Rev. H. B. Smith 
acted as missioner at both places until the 
2ist, when his place was taken by Rev. W. 
Lindsay. Rev. Alfred Hall also tock part 
in some of the meetings. Mr. Smith, during 
his five weeks’ sojourn with the Van, has 
preached at different chapels on the Sundays, 
and has worked especially at Choppington, 
where the cause had fallen into a very poor 
condition. The local association has now 
arranged to provide a definite number of 
Sunday supplies, and the friends in the little 
chapel are hopeful that there may be a revival 
of interest. It was noticeable that at the 
Choppington meetings there were men present 
who remembered open-air meetings held in 
the place some forty years ago, and they 
pointed out that by a coincidence the Van 
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stood upon almost exactly the same spot where 
the speakers on the earlier occasion stood to 
address the crowds who assembled to hear the 
first preaching of Unitarianism in the village. 

Tie Southern Van, from September 13 to 18, 
was at Maidstone, where the local committee 
had made the best possible arrangements for 
the meetings. Rev. W. R. Shanks was mis- 
sioner, and he was ably seconded by Mr. H. W. 
King, of Manchester College, who had acted 
as full missioner at Tunbridge Wells the 
previous week. There were a few good meet- 
ings, and one or two at which the attendance 
fell slightly below the hundred, whilst the 
inclement weather led to two evenings being 
left vacant. Mr. Shanks went with the Van to 
Chatham, where Rev. J. M. Whiteman acted 
as his colleague for a few nights, and then 
carried on the work single-handed after Mr. 
Shanks left for home. At Rochester Bridge, 
on the 26th and 27th, Dr. Tudor Jones was 
missioner, and had fairly good audiences, and 
the final official meeting of the season in the 
Southern district was held on Wednesday 
night, this week, at the same spot. 

The Midland Van, which has worked in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, was at Elland 
from September 12 to 14, with Dr, Thackray 
and Mr. George Cotton as missioners, with 
assistance one evening from Rev. E. C. Eastlake, 
and then moved to Huddersfield, where Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin became missioner, and had good 
mectings in the town as well as at Dewsbury, 
where the Van stood from the 19th to the 
2ist. At both these places, in which the 
churches are under the charge of Dr. Thackray, 
there were very encouraging meetings, with 
increasing attendances, and a run of interesting 
and helpful questions. On the 25th, the 
mission opened a week’s work at Wakefield, 
where the minister, Rev. W. T. Davies, and 
his wife, conducted all the meetings. Several 
of these meetings were extremely successful, 
and especial interest was taken in the addresses 
of Mr. Davies. On the Sunday evening, the 
congregation assembled early at the Van, and 
then proceeded to the church, where special 
missionary sermons were preached. After- 
wards, a return was made to the Van, and a 
fine meeting brought a good day’s work to 
a close. 

At the close of the season, special thanks 
are due to the lay-missioners who have been 
in charge of the vans, Mr. Hawkins, who is 
about to settle as minister at Bedfield and 
Framlingham ; Mr. Bertram Talbot, who has 
superintended the work of the Northern Van ; 
Mr. J. R. James, who has given invaluable 
help to the Midland Van, and Mr. Ure, of 
Stonehousemuir, who has worked with Mr. 
Russell in Scotland. 


THE VISIT OF GERMAN STUDENTS TO 
ENGLAND. 


Tue visit of the German students to England, 
arranged by the Anglo-German Friendship 
Committee, has been a complete success. 
The party originally numbered eighty-six 
and elaborate arrangements were made for 
showing them some of the chief sights of the 
country, including Oxford, Cambridge and 
Winchester, several of the large commercial 
cities, and the Lakes. The restrictions imposed 
upon students at Oxford and Cambridge seem 
to have struck some of our visitors rather un- 
favourably, compared with the larger freedom 
allowed at German universities, while they 
were willing to admit the English superiority 
in athletics. In the course of an interview 
with a representative of} the Morning Post, 
Herr Bertram Granbner, the leader of the party, 
gave the following interesting summary of 
their impressions of English towns and cities :— 

** We have been deeply interested in what 
we have seen in your towns and cities. Even 
Manchester, although it is not beautiful, we 
found full ofinterest, We were received there 
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by the Lord Mayor, and were entertained to a 
supper and dance at the University Union. At 
Lichfield we were invited to meet the Mayor, 
who showed us the Cathedral and Dr. John- 
son’s house. Liverpool, with its Cotton 
Exchange and vast wharves and docks, greatly 
impressed us. Speaking generally, however, 
I cannot say that we have greatly admired 
the streets and public places in your gréat 
towns. In London you have lovely parks, 
like Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
and Regent’s Park, but what strikes us, 
however, is how little pains your authorities 
take to beautifiy your streets. One sees few 
trees in them, few attempts at ornamentation. 
From the esthetic point of view, at all events, 
I greatly prefer our German towns. We think 
too, that railway travelling is dear, doubtless 
because the railways are not, as in Germany, 
the property of the state. And apart from 
the splendid expresses on your main lines, 
travelling here is slow, while the service on 
Sundays is so curtailed as to make it difficult 
for one to get about. In Germany we have 
a much fuller serviceon Sundays than on week- 
days, the idea being that it is a good thing 
to encourage people to go out of town and 
get a breath of fresh air on the day of rest. 
We are all agreed after what we have seen 
that there are valuable hints to be got in 
England, although not many of us, I fancy, 
would like to see your cuisine imitated in 
Germany. To us it seems greatly wanting in 
variety. Wherever we have been we seem 
to have had the same sort of dinner, consisting 
in the main of roast beef, or roast mutton, 
or roast chicken. This, however, is a very 
small matter, and we have all thoroughly 
enjoyed our experience. Next year we hope 
that another party will come over, while a 
similar party of English students will visit 
Germany.’ 


—— 


THE CENTENARY OF MRS. GASKELL. 


Last Thursday, Sept. 29, the Manchester 
Guardian devoted special attention to the cen- 
tenary of Mrs. Gaskell’s birth. In addition toa 
leading article, there is a fine series of pictures, 
an account of the novelist’s career from the 
pen of Miss Flora Masson, and an article 
dealing with Mrs. Gaskell’s powers and the 
security of her fame, signed with the well- 
known initials ‘‘C. H. H.’’ Professor Her- 
ford concludes his estimate in these words: 
‘* Perhaps in ‘humanity’ and ‘humour’ 
one arrives at expressions as adequate as any 
for what was most distinctive, and also, so 
to speak, most preservative, in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
personality and art. But she had both these 
gifts in forms which made them seem the most 
natural and gracious accompaniments of her 
discreet and high-bred womanhood. Humour 
may be extravagant and humanity quixotic ; 
in her they seemed to be merely the flower of 
good sense, the sympathy and the insight 
which few can emulate, but to which all re- 
spond, and which are not the less catholic 
because they are rare.”’ 


PROFESSOR SADLER ON SECULAR 
EDUCATION. 


Last Sunday afternoon, Professor M. E. 
Sadler gave an address to the Bloomsbury 
P.S.A. Brotherhood, on ‘‘ The Dangers of 
Secular Education.’’ There is, he said, a 
tragic waste of character and ability going on 
throughout England through the lack of 
skilled guidance in education. In England 
during the last ten years more had been done 
to reorganise education than in any ten years 
since the Reformation, but the full results 
would not be seen for twenty or thirty years. 
The work should be approached in a spirit of 
national unity. There could be no united 
effort on national lines if it were decided that 
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the State should have nothing to do with 
religious education. Such a decision would 
go a long way towards breaking up the moral 
unity of the people. The effect of science 
upon the thought of the world in recent years 
was to make us see that spiritual facts were 
as essentially a part of the order of things as 
were material facts. Science was driving men 
back to the phenomena of the spiritual life 
and showing us that these two sides of life . 
were really inseparable, and that behind the 
material organisation of the world there were 
spiritual forces. Mean, narrow jealousies 
between one form of Christian belief and another 
should be put aside and an endeavour be 
made to build up in English schools a form of 
religious teaching, real, devout, and sincere, 
dealing with the vital and essential points 
of the Christian faith. Such a form of teach- 
ing would preserve historical continuity and 
secure social peace. 

At the close of the address there was a dis- 
cussion in which the Rev. Thomas Phillips 
and others took part, and considerable sym- 
pathy was shown for the secular solution. 


NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. _ 


Dr. J. W. Mackail and Dr. J. B. Paton, 
have sent a letter in the following terms to 
the press :— 

The National Home-Reading Union is now 
issuing its autumn courses, and many of the 
subjects are of exceptional interest. In return 
for a very small annual subscription (ranging 
from 1s, to 4s.) courses of reading upon a great 
variety of subjects, with selected lists of 
books, may be obtained, suited to readers 
of widely differing ages and tastes. Magazines 
are published monthly containing suggestive 
articles upon the various subjects, the books — - 
recommended, hints on reading, &c.; and 
membership entitles readers to them, totutorial 
help, when desired, and to other privileges 
of an educational and social nature... . . 

The following are some of the subjects 
selected for the courses of reading for adults 
during the session which is now opening:— 
Makers of England, Aristotle, Greek Art, — 
Shelley, Social Life in Modern Germany, 
Astronomy, Animal Intelligence, The Open- rn 
air, Citizenship—Housing Problems and Garden 
Cities, Founders of the Empire—Canada, 
Old Greek Life (The Odyssey), and Shake- 
speare. 

Full information about the courses, the — 
formation of -reading circles, &c., will gl. ly 
be given by the Secretary of the Union, 12, 
York-buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C 


A SOBER DEMOCRACY. 


Rechabites in the Free Trade Hall, Mancheste 
on pearay Repteni pet 24, Mr. David Shack 


much of their time on the temperance plage 
He had been so charged frequently, but he 

should still continue in this course. He 

believed that the sooner the labour movement “¥ 
and temperance learned to walk handin hand 
the sooner would the labour movement become 
a greater power in the country than it had been. — 
The sooner we had a sober democracy the 
sooner would democracy come into its ow! 
There were some in the trade union and lab t 
movement who realised this five years ago. 
formed a temperance followship, the two 
objects of which were to induce trade union 
officials to become teetotallers, and to get the y 
trade union and friendly society meetings 0 
side the publichouse. The work was goin 
nicely, and he knew towns in Lancashire to- 
where there was not a single trade union | 
ing held in a public-house. The assists 
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the churches was needed in this matter. If 
they would offer the use of their classrooms at a 
proper rate the trade unions would respond. 
He desired to acknowledge the assistance this 
movement had received from Mr. John Burns, 
who two years ago circularised every munici- 
pality and urban district council, urging them 
to set their public rooms at the disposal of the 
trade unions. It was on these lines that the 
workers in this movement intended to proceed. 
They aimed at removing temptation; they 
wished to make it possible for members of these 
societies to send their children to pay the 
subscriptions. What was most needed in 
temperance work was individual effort and 
influence, Hedid not foramoment depreciate 
the value of Parliamentary work, but the more 
he saw of Parliamentary work the more he was 
convinced that individual effort was the 
greater power. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
AutuMN MEETINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Ow the invitation of the Midland Christian 
Union, the autumnal meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association will be held 
at Birmingham on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 26 and 27. On the Wednesday, the 
proceedings will begin with a luncheon at 
1.30, at which there will be a few short speeches. 
At 3 p.m. there will be a conference on ‘‘ Pre- 
sent Day Missionary Aims and Work of Unit- 
arians.’’ The Rey. Charles Roper, B.A., 
the Rev. J. E. Stronge, and the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., will each read a twenty minutes’ 
paper, followed by discussion. In the evening 
there will be a conversazione. On Thursday 
there will be a brief devotional service at 10 
a.m., conducted by the Rev. J. Worsley 
Austin, M.A. At 10.30, conference on ‘‘ The 
Grouping of Churches ’’ (the circuit system). 
The Rev. Joseph Wood and the Rev. Rudolf 


Davis, B.A., will each read a twenty minutes’ 


paper, to be followed by discussion. At 12 
o'clock the Ministerial Fellowship will hold a 
meeting. Luncheon will follow at 1.15, with a 
fewshort speeches. At 2.30 the British League 
of Unitarian Women will hold a meeting, at 
which Mrs. Sidney Martineau and Miss Brooke 
Herford will take part. From 4 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. there will be a conference on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Churches to some Pressing 
Social Problems.’ The Rev. RK. P. Farley, 
B.A., and the Rev. J. Worsley Austin, M.A., 
will each read a twenty minutes’ paper, to be 
followed by discussion. From 5.30 to 6.30 tea 
will be provided. At 7.30 p.m. there will be a 
public meeting. Chairman, the Right Hon. 
William Kenrick; speakers, Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A. (President of the Association), 
Mr. John Harrison (ex-President), Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke (Treasurer), Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, B.A. (President of the National 
Conference), Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Rev. 
Joseph Wood. The Secretary of the Associa- 
tion (Rev. W. Copleand Bowie), and the Mis- 
sionary Agent (Rev. T. P. Spedding) will also 
take part in the proceedings at Birmingham. 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON 

AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 
We would call the attention of our readers to 
the annual meeting which will be held in the 
Free Christian Courch, Brighton, on Tuesday 
next, Oct. 4. Fu'l particulars of the day’s pro- 
gramme appear in our advertisement columns. 
Cheap return tickets, 5s. 4d. each, may be had 
by trains leaving London Bridge at 9.3 a.m. and 
Victoria at 10.5 a.m. The later train, which 
is due at Brighton at 11.24 a.m., will be in 
time for the service, which begins at 11.45 a.m. 


The Rey. T. E. M. Edwards will be the 
preacher. At the public meeting in the even- 
ing the speakers will include Mr. Lawson 
Dodd, Rev. J. Page Hopps, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, and Rev. H. Gow. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 

Ir is announced that the autumnal assembly 
of the League will be held in London from 
Saturday, Oct. 15, to Thursday, Oct. 20. A 
very full programme has been prepared, contain- 
ing many features of special interest. OnSun- 
day evening the president, the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, will deliver his address at the service at 
the City Temple, and this will be followed by a 
Communion service. On Monday, at 7.30, 
there will be a demonstration at the City 
Temple, when the chief speaker will be the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke has consented to give an 
address on “The Mission of Liberal Chris- 
tianity ’’ on Tuesday at 10 o’clock. Another 
subject of exceptional interest, ‘* Liberal 
Christianity and the Foreign Mission Field,’’ 
will be introduced by the Rev. E. W. Lewis. 
On Thursday Mr. E. D, Morel has promised 
to speak on the Congo, and other speakers will 
be Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Dr. Orchard, and 
Mr. Zangwill. Application for tickets should 
be made to Mr. Robert Stewart, the King’s 
Weigh House, Thomas-street, W., and in every 
case must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Bolton District Sunday Scheel Union.—The 
autumn conference was held on Saturday last 
at Astley, when Rev. W. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
of Manchester, delivered an address on 
“* Teacher’s Preparation Classes.’’ He called 
attention to the need of greater efficiency 
on the part of the teachers; there was also a 
lack of accommodation and apparatus in 
many “schools, and no teacher, especially of 
the younger portion, ought to be without 
blackboard, maps, &c., during lessons, es- 
pecially for those on the Bible and the life of 
Christ. The only successful way to the above 
end was by teachers’ preparation classes, one 
for each section, as it would not do to com- 
bine teachers of infants and elder scholars 
together for the same lesson. There should 
also be a trainer or leader in each department 
who would also take the preparation class. 
After the lecturer had outlined a scheme on 
this basis, and appealed for greater enthusiasm 
in this work, there followed a discussion, 
in which Revs. J. J. Wright, J. Islan Jones, 
B.A., R. H. Lambley, M.A., R.S. Redfern, 
Mr. Jos, Chadderton, took part. 


Doncaster: Farewell to the Rev. H. Thomas. 
—tThe Rev. Halliwell Thomas, who has been 
for the past 23 years minister of the Hall 
Gate Unitarian Church, Doncaster, brought 
his pastorate to a close on Sunday, having 
retired from the active ministry. The occasion 
was marked last Thursday by presentations 
which were made on behalf of the congrega- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas. Mr. William 
Cole, one of the oldest members of the church, 
presided over a pleasant social gathering, and 
Mrs. Crookes, the church treasurer, made the 
presentation. Mr. A. A. Clarkson, of Scun- 
thorpe, spoke appreciatively of the way in 
which Mr. Thomas, in his Sunday evening 


discourses, had dealt with present-day pro- 


-~ 


blems. Mrs, Thomas briefly acknowledged the 
presentation, and Mr. Thomas said he should 
always remember the 23 years he had spent 
in Doncaster as 23 of the happiest years in 
his ministerial experience. The present to Mr. 
Thomas consisted of a handsome cabinet, with 
the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to the Rev. 
Halliwell Thomas by the congregation of the 
Unitarian Church, Doncaster, in appreciation 
of nearly 23 years’ faithful service. Sep- 
tember, 1910.’ Last Sunday evening Rev. 
H. Thomas bade his congregation farewell, 
and there were visible signs among the con- 
gregation of regret at the parting. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas have taken up their residence at 
Matlock this week. 


liford.—There was an overflowing congrega- 
tion last Sunday evening when Professor T. L. 
Vaswani, M.A., of Bombay, preached. His 
subject was ‘‘ Modern India and Its Relizious 
Ideas,’” and he held the attention of the 
whole congregation throughout his address, 


Lewes.—On Sunday last the Rev. J. Fel- 
stead preached his farewell sermon at the 
Westgate Chapel. For upwards of nine years 
Mr. Felstead has been minister of this chapel 
and his resignation, owing to considerations 
of health, has been accepted with very deep 
regret. There was a large congregation in the 
evening to bid him farewell. 


LinceIn.—Arrangements are being made, 
with the concurrence of the trustees, to re- 
open the Lincoln Chapel. It is proposed to 
hold a series of special services and weck- 
night lectures there. It would be helpful 
if secretaries of postal missions, or any 
others, could send the names and addresses 
of any Unitarians, or known sympathisers, in 
Lincoln to the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, Old Meet- 
ing Parsonage, Mansfield. 


London: Kentish Town.—A large congrega- 
tion, which included many Indian friends, 
assembled in the Unitarian Church, Clarence- 
road, last Sunday morning, to hear Professor 
Vaswani, of Karachi. The devotional part of 
the service was conducted by the minister, the 
Rev. F. Hankinson. The subject of Professor 
Vaswani’s sermon was “‘ The Social Gospel 
of the New Dispensation.’’ The preacher 
began by pointing out that religion must ke 
at once personal and social. Asceticism was 
an exploded theology, religion was an energy 
of the soul. God was not an abstract entity 
seated somewhere in the stars, but a living 
reality immanent in the world. The religious 
man must take his part in the institutions and 
appointments of society. In the cause of 
social service was the mystical truth of the 
brotherhood of man. This truth was often 
ignored in daily life, yet it asserted itself in 
the hours of intellectual fel’owsbip, moral 
sympathy, and spiritual communion. After 
speaking of various problems in medern life he 
emphasised the idea that man’s highest 
prerogative was to be a co-worker with the 
divine. So it was that man was called to the 
dispensation of service. The world stood in 
need of a new order of knighthood, a new 
band of men and women, who, drawn together 
in the spirit of brotherhood, would be ready 
to ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
ready to march to the music of humanity, 
under the light and leading, the love and leader- 
ship of the Redeemer of the race. Then 
would Christian Europe be worthy to breathe 
the Master’s prayer: ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven ”’ ; 
then would be verified the vision of the ancient 
seer, the singer of ancient India, who wrote 
these words: ‘‘ They who behold the One in 
all and all in the One, unto them belongs 
eternal truth.’’ 


Southport: Rev. Matthew R. Scott’s Frae- 
well.—On Sunday the Rev. Matthew R. Scott 
preached farewell sermons as minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Portland-street, which he 
is leaving to become joint minister with the 
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Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of the Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds. The services being harvest 
services and the Sunday Infirmary Sunday, 
both circumstances received due recognition 
from the preacher. The church was suitably 
decorated and collections made on behalf of 
the infirmary. In the morning Mr. Scott took 
for his subject ‘* The All-Sheltering God,’’ and 
in the evening ‘‘ The Soul’s Challenge: A 
Farewell Message.’’ The sermons, delivered 
with the preacher’s acknowledged eloquence, 
were specially impressive, and met with an 
evident response from the large congregations. 
In the morning the usual accommodation of 
the church was crowded; in the evening all 
available space, including the vestibule, was 
occupied by additional seats which had to be 
provided. On the preceding Wednesday the 
first social evening of the session was held, 
and Mr. Scott gave his ‘‘ Impressions of the 
Berlin Congress and the Oberammergau 
Passion Play.’’ His vivid and lucid descrip- 
tions of these interesting events, at which he 
had recently been present, evoked keen in- 
terest in the largely attended meeting. Dr. 
Harris occupied the chair, and at the con- 
clusion of the lecture moved a vote of thanks 
_to Mr. Scott for his services during the past 
three years. The vote was seconded by Mr. 
Monks, J.P., and supported by Mr. George 
Smith and Mr. F. Thorpe, who spoke specially 
on behalf of the Sunday school. Special refer- 
ence was made to Mr. Scott’s moving power 
as a preacher, to the value of his acceptable 
pastoral work, and also to the welfare and 
prosperity of the congregation which he has 
been so successful in promoting. A note of 
sadness was struck at the thought of his 
departure, but it was recognised that he was 
leaving Southport for a larger and more 
extended field of usefulness, and a hearty 
God-speed was accorded him in his new career. 
South Shields.—Successful meetings have 
been held by the Van Mission in the Market- 
place. Addresses were given by the Revs. 
H. Bodell Smith, Alfred Hall, M.A., and Wm. 
Lindsay. Mr. Smith’s generous help and in- 
spiring words have done much to stimulate 
and encourage the congregation in its work. 
Harvest Festivals.— We have received 
accounts of harvest festivals held at the 
following places, Astley, where the preacher 
was the Rev. P. Holt; Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel, Chester, where the preacher was the 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans, and a collection was 
taken by the General Infirmary; the 
Unitarian Christian Church, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, where the Rev. J. Ruddle conducted 
the services, and the collection was given to 
the funds of the Isle of Wight County Hos- 
pital; and Swansea, where the Rev. Tyssul 
Davies, of Newport, was the preacher. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Aw Imacryary Protoryrs. 

Miss Gaskell does not think that her mother 
consciously put real people into her books, 
although many people fancied themselves 
to have been prototypes of her characters, 
Once at an evening party a gentleman came 
up to Mrs. Gaskell and, bowing low, said, ‘‘ I 
understand, madam, that you have done me 
the honour to put me into your new book !”’ 
He referred to the character of Thornton in 

“North and South.’’ Mrs. Gaskell was in 
an awkward position, but tactfully turned 
the conversation. The fine character of 
Thornton had been suggested by a philan- 
thropist in Manehester, but it was not the 
gentleman who bowed before her—From 
““The Co ntenary of Mrs. Gaskell,’’ in the 
CornhilliM CN for September, 


GREEN TEA AND Iysomntia. 

On the occasion of her first visit to Mrs. 
Gaskell Charlotte Bronté arrived at tea-time, 
and as she sat down to table anxiously ex- 
pressed. the hope that there was no green in 
the tea, as it prevented her from sleeping. 
Mrs. Gaskell turned the conversation, knowing 
full well that she had not a blend of pure 
*“ black ’’ in her store-room. Next morning 
she inquired how her visitor had slept, and 
Miss Bronté replied that she had not had such 
a good night’s rest for a long time. Mrs. 
Gaskell kept her own counsel and continued 
the tea as before. Charlotte’s shyness was 
painful at first, but when she became more 
at home she talked with great vivacity, and 
Miss Gaskell remembers how vividly she 
described the acting of Madame Rachel.— 
From ‘‘ The Centenary of Mrs. Gaskell,’’ in 
the Cornhill Magazine for September. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

We are glad to learn that good progress has 
been made with the fund for the necessary 
restorations at Winchester Cathedral. It is a 
national work in which the whole nation should 
take an interest. The total sum required is 
£99,000, and of this only £7,000 remains to be 
raised. A special effort is being made to 
secure this sum before Christmas. When the 
work has been completed, and the fabric is in 
a state of security, it is proposed to hold a 
festival of thanksgiving in the cathedral. 


Str. Pavu’s Cross. : 

The Westminster Gazette calls attention to 
the fact that the Paul’s Cross Memorial, erected 
on the site of the old ‘‘ Preaching Cross,’’ 
dismantled by order of the Long Parliament, 
has now been completed. London owes the 
memorial to the generosity of the late Mr. H. 
C. Richards, K.C., M.P., Treasurer of Gray’s 
Inn, who died in 1905, and willed the sum of 
£5,000 for the rebuilding of the old Paul’s 
Cross, or, if that was deemed by the authorities 
to be inadvisable, for the erection of a suitable 
memorial on its site. The latter alternative 
was followed after consideration, and Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., prepared the 
necessary design for a monument, in the form 
of a Doric column, 23 ft. high, and surmounted 
by a figure of the Apostle, which adds another 
9 ft. to the total height. 

* * * 

The column stands on a raised and enclosed 
platform, from which preaching may still take 
place, while its base is 17 ft. 6 in. above the 
pavement of the churchyard. The platform 
is approached by three steps, and is enclosed 
by a baluster wall of Portland stone and black 
marble, through which entry may be obtained 
by a bronze gate. In the centre is a lofty 
pedestal, with escutcheons in the panels and 
moulded trusses of the angles, and four 
cherubs form the base of the column itself. 
The total height of the monument is 52 ft., 
and the material which has been used is almost 
entirely Portland stone. The figure on the 


summit and the ornamental work at the base | 


have been executed by Mr. Bertram Mac- 
kennal, A.R.A. 
Sunpay Lerrers. 

The Imperial Sunday Alliance has received 
from the Postmaster-General an assurance 
of the desire of his department to reduce 
Sunday labour. He points out, however, that 
the adoption of a special kind of stamp, similar 
to the one in use in Belgium, with the imprint, 
‘*Do not deliver on Sunday,’’? would only 
increase the labour of sorters, while it is not 
certain that it would decrease the labour of 
postmen. He makes the practical suggestion 
that the sender can time the posting of a letter 
so that it shall not be delivered on Sunday, 
while any addressee who lives in a place where 
there is a Sunday delivery can have all his 
letters retained in the post-office on Sunday by 
sending to the postmaster a written request. _ 
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Sr. Pavu’s Bripae. 
There seems no reason to doubt, says the 
Morning Post, that within the next few years ~ 
the Thames will be spanned by another bridge. 
The proposed bridge will cross the river 
between Southwark and Blacktriars. It will 
have a width of about 80 ft. from parapet to 
parapet, and its northern approach will end 
in Cannon-street. Having regard to the vast 
convenience it will afford to vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic, the two millions sterling 5 
to cover its cost will be money well spent, 
especially as not a penny of that sum will 
come out of the rates. It seems almost in- 
credible that until the end of the eighteenth 
century London, with a population of nearly 
900,000, was content with three bridges only 
—London, Blackfriars, and Westminster; but 
it must be remembered that the traffic largely 
was from east to west, and that the watermen’s F 
interests were much more powerful than they 
are at the present day. Waterloo Bridge— 
originally intended to be known as the , 
‘“ Strand,’’ followed in 1817, and then came % 
Southwark Bridge, built for a private company, 
and opened on March 24, 1819. 
* * * 67S 
Tolls were levied on Southwark Bridge for __ 
45 years, but at last they were abolished and the © 
bridge afterwards purchased for the public at 
a cost of £200,000. In its present form the 
bridge has passed the limit of its usefulness 
and the money for lowering its gradients and, 
increasing its width will be money wisely — 
expended. Hungerford Bridge was- erected 
in 1845, but it lasted only 18 years, being 
replaced by the existing South-Eastern ee 
bridge at Charing Cross. Then came Lambeth — 
Bridge, now closed to vehicular traffic, the — 
railway bridges across the Thames at Cannon: __ 
street and Blackfriars, and others at Putney, 
Battersea, Chelsea, Hammersmith, and Wands: 
worth. The old Vauxhall Bridge has been — ee 
replaced by a new bridge at a cost of some : 
£300,000. 


ToyNBEn HALL. 
Toynbee Hall maintains its eduction PES 
social activity with undiminished success. 
The programme for the winter session, which __ 
has just been issued, contains several inter- 
esting features. Dr. Gilbert Slater will give 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Social and 
Industrial History of England in the Ni 
teenth Century’’; another on ‘* Geograph 
Control,’’ by Professor L. W. Lyde, will deal 
with the influence of geography on national 
development. A smoking debate is held for 
the discussion of political and social questio 
on Thursday evenings, and a Current Even’ 
Club meets on Mondays for the informal di 
cussion of the principal events of the da: 
recorded in the newspapers. On Sunda 
afternoons there will be a series of classical 
concerts, and on Sunday evenings free discus- 
sions on religious subjects. ree 
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Woucational, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


SPEGIAL EXPERT TUITION 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


(First Class, Camb., Educational Silver Medallist at Four 
International een 4 her of * Modern Education,’ 
2.) and a 


Large Staff of Experienced Tutors. 


CORRESPONDENCE, CLASS AND PRIVATE 
TUITION. 


Resident Pupils received at Upper Norwood. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 


India Civil Service, — August, 1908: E. 0. Snow 
(First Trial). 


India Police.—June, 1907: A. S. Holland, 18th; F. 
Trotter, 23rd: J.C. thet G 25th ; C.N. James, 26th ; 
P. H. Butterfield, 49th ; H, S. Henson (First Trial). 
June, 1908-9: EIGHT passed, including THIRD 
Place, All but one at FIRST TRIAL. 


Consular Service.—June, 1907: N. King took FIRST 
Place at FIRST TRIAL. July, 1908: Mr. F. G. Rule 
was FIRST (First Trial), DIRECT from Chancery 
L. July, 1909: E, Hamblock, FIRST ; G. A. Fisher, 
SECOND; G. D. Maclean, THIRD ; i.c., THREE of 
the FOUR Posts awarded. 


Student Interpreterships (China, Japan, and 
Siam).—September, 1907: FIVE of the SEVEN 
Posts taken, including the FIRST THREE, all but 
one at First Trial; July, 1909: J. W. Davidson, 
SECOND and A. R. Ovens, FOURTH (i.e., TWO 
of the FIVE Posts given), both at FIRST TRIAL; 
and March, 1908 (Levant): L. H. Hurst, FIRST 
Lie Trial) ; C.de B. Maclaren, FOORTH (First 

rial). 


Supreme Court of Judicature.—s, Geary (First 
Trial). 


Intermediate Examinations. — FOURTEEN 
Recent Successes, including the FIRST, Nearly all 
at FIRST Trial. 


N.B.—FEVE times running in 1907-9, the FIRST Place 
has been taken in the CONSULAR SERVICES, 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 
' 24, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, 
W. (West End Branch), and 


14-22, Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
(Resident Branch). 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
/ for Boys and Girts. 
Messts. J. and J. Pavon, having an intimat 


knowledge of the best Schools and Tutors in 


_ this country and on the Continent, will be 
_. pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
_ sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full 


particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing, please state 
- pupil, the district preferred, and 
ive some idea of the fees to be paid.—J. and 
. Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 


», Street, London, E.C. Telephone, 5053 Central. 


BAD WRITING 


Changed, here or by Post. Also Shorthand, 


_Book-keeping, in 26 easy lessons. Write for 


new Prospectus. 


SMITH & SMART (Sec), Private Tutors, 


59, Bishopsgate Street Within, E,C. 


M! SS LOUISA DREWRY gives 
_ Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in 
English Language and Literature, and kindred 
subjects ; reads with private pupils ; examines ; 
and helps students by letter, and in her Read- 
ing Society. For information about her Meet- 
ings tos the study of Literature apply by letter. 

ss Drewry’s Lectures, Readings, and 


early in October.— 


Lessons will begi 
143, King Henry's-road, London, BW « 


ENMAENMAWR.—HIGH-CLASS 
BoaRDING ScHooL ror GIRLS. 
Principal ; Miss Howarp. 
Recommended by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., who takes a personal interest in it. 

Thorough English education on modern 
lines. Preparation for Oxford Locals and 
London University Examinations. Delightful 
climate, combining sea and mountain air. 
Games, Cycling, Sea Bathing. 

Visitors received during vacations. 
moderate. 


Terms 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H. N. SrepHenson, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added, Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the Heap MAsrTeER, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueare, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lizian Tapot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
ekg for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board of Musicians. Healthy situation, 
Hockey, Cricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 

Apply to the Heap MIsTREss. 


LANDUDNO.—TAN-Y-BRYN. 
Preparatory School for Boys, established 
1893 ; on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Bay. Sound education under best conditions 
of pealth: Inspection cordially invited. 
L. H. Epmrnson, M.A, (Oxon). 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


Se ee SCHOOL (established 
\) 10 years), for Girls and little Boys.— 
Education thorough. Modern house and 
sanitation, very healthy locality. Moderate 
inclusive terms. 

Principal, Miss CHAPLIN, Balcombe, Sussex. 


ARRINGAY DAY and BOARDING 
SCHOOL for Boys, Hernsey, London, 
N. (Established 25 years.) 
Preparation for all exams. Home comforts. 
Terms, 10 to 12 guineas, all inclusive. 
Headmaster : Rev. D. Davis 
(Manchester College and Oxford University) 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


OUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorough education on modern _ lines. 
Usual Curriculum, also Citizenship Course, 
Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when 
required for University and other Careers. 
ealthy outdoor life ; good riding and games. 
Systematic training given in Carpentry, 
Gardening, Nature Study and Poultry-keeping, 
as well as in Domestic work. 


Principal, Miss Kemp, 


fe NP nae 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church, Illustrated Tariff. — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH. — The Midland 
Boarding House, Lansdowne-road, is 
most central. Lofty rooms; good catering. 
An ideal home. 25s. weekly.—Sramp, Pro- 
prietress. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Atice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Ho.ipay anp HeattH Resorr for 
Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 
Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA., — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. Tirst-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
PorTTer. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0O., YORKS.—Payin 
Guests received. Fine moors, waterfalls, an 
iaroreseing ruins.— Particulars from Miss 
MITH. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY.—Furnished 
Bungalow, 3 guineas per week, 5 bed- 
rooms, large sitting-room, excellent kitchen, 
bathroom (h. & e.). Four rooms open on wide 
veranda, with steps to beach. Motor house, 
tennis lawn, water laid on.— Apply, The 
Maisonette. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_o~— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Department 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 

Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


\ 1 IDDLE-AGED LADY, Companion, 

Nurse or Housekeeper. Seven years’ 
reference.—Miss ‘T'AyLor, 31, Byron-road 
Small Heath, Birmingham. ; 


ADY REQUIRED as COMPANION 

to elderly lady. Age about 40.—Write 

with full particulars to Miss E, M. Gree, 
Lode Hill, Handforth, Manchester. 


Ge (32) requires post 
as Housekeeper or Help. Thoroughly 

domesticated, capable manager, experienced, 
ood cook. — Address, Miss Howe tu, 73, 
uildhall-street, Folkestone. 


OUSEMAID, thorough, middle- 

aged, active. Good references.—C. M., 

5, Stamford-place, Heath-street, Hampstead, 
N.W 


Ween tee, by an elderly lady, a well- 

educated, capable lady as LADY-COM- 
PANION.—Apply, Mrs. JoLty, Upper Terrace 
Lodge, Hampstead, N. W. 


RS. A. H. GREEN recommends a 

middle-aged person as Attendant on an 

elderly lady or gentleman. Good needlewoman. 

Excellent personal character,—39, Park-road, 
Rugby. 
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Ete CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Miscellaneous, 


HARMING CUSHION COVERS. DIRECTORs. 
Natural Trish Linen. Embroidered with Chairman—SIR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
Green, White, 8 or ie Epes Ge thor doe RENCE, Bart. 
Size 194 by 203 inches, only 1s. each. Postage “(hase hal 
Sie Waite, Hortowa: 6, Letina atielaed. Deputy-Chairman Re A. HARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 


A Seas ”» unshrinkable wool | Miss Orme. 

for Autumn and Winter Blouses. 
Delightful colourings, Cream or dark grounds, 
Helio, Pink, Sky, Brown, Green, and other 
stripes. Patterns free. Write to-day. — 
Horton's, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


PPLES.—Excellent Cooking Apples, 

42 \bs. 7/-; 21 lbs. 4/-; carriage paid in 

England and Wales.—F rank Roscog, Steeple 
Morden, Royston. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


ABLE CUTLERY.—5-guinea service, 

12 table, 12 dessert knives, pair carvers 

and steel, Crayford ivory handles. Take | 
CAs for lot, approval.—I. 55, 3, Essex-street, 


TOLE and MUFF.—Handsome black 
fox colour, silver tipped, pointed, latest 
fashionable Stole and Animal Muff, together 
22s. 6d., worth £5, approval.—I. 56, 3, Kssex- 
street, W.C. 


POONS and FORKS.—AI1 quality 

silver plated on nickel silver, 12 each, table 

and dessert spoons and forks, 12 teaspoons. 

60 pieces for 35s. List price £910s., approval.— 
I. 57, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


See aan JACKET. — Latest style, 

sacque shape with storm collar, practically 
new, take £5 15s., worth £25, approval.—lI. 58, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


MOKED FOX-COLOURED STOLE, 
with large fox head and tails on, and large 
Animal Muff, very elegant, sacrifice 25s., 
bargain, approval.—I. 59, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


THE BUSINESS 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, 


For the Sale of 


PUBLICATIONS Educational, Technical, 


Philanthropic, Social, 
A List of which may be obtained free, 
IS NOW TRANSFERRED. 
5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square 


(the new premises of the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women), 


Something New in Collars. 
LATEST INVENTION. 


THE Tos Whe Se 

Everclean LINON’ Collar 
: is the ldeal Collar— 

YY always smart, always 
white—cannot be dis- 
tinguished from linen. 
Others limp and 
fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean 
Yy “ Linon,” when soiled, 
GYyican be wiped white 
as new with a damp 
cloth. No Rubber, 


Se 


Tppewriting, &c. 

ee ELS G.—Sermons, Articles, 
and MS. of every description accurately 

and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 


Also duplicating undertaken. ‘Terms moderate. 
—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


ERMONS, 


Articles, and every 


description of literary matter neatly and r Cannot be  distin- 
accurately typed. Terms from 1s. per 1, guished from ordin- 
words.—I, 48, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. ary Linen Collars. 


Others wear out, but 
four Everclean Col- 
lars will last a year. 


GREAT SAVING OF LAUNDRY BILLS. 
GREAT COMFORT IN WEAR. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


2 Sample Everclean ‘‘ Linon”’ Collars for 2/6. 
6 Everclean “ Linon” Collars for 6/-. 
Sample set of Collar, Front, and pair 

of Cuffs with Gold Cased Links for 5/-. 


ORDER AT ONCE, 


The Bell Patent Supply Co., Ltd. 


147, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Books for Sale and Wanted. 
LD BOOKS on Topography wanted, 


specially Norwich and East Anglian 
counties. Also old Books of Travel and Dis- 
coveries.—I. 51, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above. 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. 


A Scientific Basis of Belief 


A FUTURE LIFE 


By JOHN PAGE HOPPs. 
SIX LECTURES, SIXPENCE. 


latest improvements, 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-C 


pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 
Or post free to any place, 
From the Author, Shepperton-on-Thames, 


and acquire this bargain. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pil 
street, Strand, London, W.C, Manchester ( 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL. — 
One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the ~ 
vers best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. e : 
They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 
This Pen is fitted with 1%-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium poi ] 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use, Twin Feed and piral to regulate the flow of ink, and all 18 


One of the letters we daily receive :—“ It 1s by far the best of the kind I have ever used.” 


EANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a 


marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself 
moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The 
j Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 
Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully s 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, : 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 71, HIGH HOLBORN, LOND ON, 

_. ie 


Aberdeen Unitarian Church. 


Op: HE Committee make Appeal for help 
__ in their effort to clear off the debt on the 
Building. It amounts now to £1,217, and the 
interest is an oppressive burden from which 
they desire to be relieved. The Appeal is 
made in view of the completion of Mr. 
WEBSTER’s twenty-one years of Ministry here, 
and the seventieth year of his age. 

The McQuaker Trustees have promised a 
grant of £50, on condition that £450 be raised 
before December 31, 1910. 

_The Committee earnestly appeal for dona- 
tions to enable them to secure the Grant. 
The sum of £87 is still needed for this. 

Donations may be sent to Rev. A. WEBSTER, 
Avalon, Bieldside, or to the Treasurer, Mr. T. 
M. Spry, 92, Bonaccord-street, Aberdeen. 

d. 
10 


0 
0° 
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8. 
Congregation Donations received... 158 9 
Donations already acknowledged... 194 5 
Anonymous, Birmingham ... so Se 
Miss M. C. Cooke-‘laylor, Chepstow 0 10 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


High Road (near Connaught-road corner). 


z THE SECOND FY 
Anniversary Services 
WILL BE HELD ON 


Sunday, October 9th, 1910. 


Preacher: Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, me 
M.A., D,D., D.Litt. : ; mp 

Morning at 11. Evening at 7. See 
Collections on behalf of the Building Fund. % Re 
Contributions may be sent to E. R. Fyson ag 


(Treasurer), 16, Airlie-gardens, Ilford; <A 
ae (Secretary), 13, Ranelagh-gardens, 
iord. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. = 


OPENING OF THE SESSION, 1910-11. - 


HE OPENING ADDRESS, entitled 
“The Personality of Michael Servetus,” 
will be delivered by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Gorpon, M.A., the Principal, in the Library 
of the College, Summerville, Victoria Park, 
Manchester, on Thursday, October 6, 1910, oA 
at Five o’clock. ; ae 
The attendance of all friends of the Institu- 
tion is invited. Ato. 
P. J. WINSER, 
E. L. H. Tuomas 


Pharmaceutical Chemists,  _ 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. — 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and F C: h 
Retail Establishment. “ie ‘ 


\ Hon. Secs, bho 


a 


2/6 


ointed, making it practically ore 
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Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is irid 


5/6 


(Agents wanted.) 
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